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ART. 36.—Principles of Improving the Domestic 
Animals used in Agriculture. {From Louden’s 
Enc. of Agr.] Continued from Vol. 2. p. 46. 
Abundant nourishment is necessary to produce the 

most perfect formed animal, from the earliest pe- 

riod of its existence until its growth iscomplete. As 
already observed, the power to prepare the greatest 
quantity of nourishment from a given quantity of food, 
depends principally on the magnitude of the lungs, 
to which the organs of digestion are subservient. 
The characters of animals, or the external appear- 
ances by which the varieties of the same species are 
distinguished, are observed inthe offspring ; but those 
of the male parent more frequently predominate. 

‘Thus, in the breeding of horned animals there are 

many varieties of sheep, and some of cattle, which are 

hornless. Ifahorniess ram be put to horned ewes, 
almost all the lambs will be hornless; partaking of 


the character of the male more than of the female! 


parent. An offspring without horns, or rarely pro- 
ducing horns, might be obtained from the Devonshire 
cattle, by crossing with hornless bulls of the Gallo-! 
way breed ; which would also improve the form of the| 
chest ; in which the Devonshire cattle are often de- 
licient. 

Examples of the good effects of crossing may be 
found in the improved breeds of horses and swine in 
England. The great improvement of the breed of 
horses arose from crossing with the diminutive stal- 
lions, Barbs and Arabians ; and the introduction of 
Flanders mares into this country was the source of im- 
provement in the breed of cart horses. ‘The form of 
the swine has been greatly improved, by crossing 
with the small Chinese boar. 

Examples of the bad effects of crossing the breed are 
more numerors. When it became the fashion in Lon- 
den to drive large bay horses, the farmers in York- 
shire put their mares to much larger stallions than 
usual, and thus did infinite mischief to their breed, by 
producing a race of small chested, long legged, large 
boned, worthless animals. 

The pliancy of animal economy is such, that an ani- 
‘ial will gradually accommodate itself to great vicis- 
situdes in climate, and alterations in food ; and by de- 
grees undergo great changes in constitution; but 
. these changes can be effected only by degrees, and 
may often require a great number of successive gen- 


{to improve the form of a native race, but at the same 

time it may be very injudicious to attempt to enlarge 
their size ; for the size of animals is commonly 
adapted to the soil and climate which they inhabit. 


OD See 


[On application being made to Mr. Buel, to be- 
come umpire in the dispute relating to the garden 
productions of the Middle States and of England, he 
declined from the delicacy of the office, or from anap- 
prehension that he was viewed, by those on one side 
of the question, asa partizan, rather than as a disin- 
terested umpire. -On being assured, however, by the 
Editor, that information from him on the subject 
would be very acceptable to the readers of the Farmer, 
he has obligingly furnished the following interesting 
jarticle, with an expression of preference that his 
| name might not accompany it; but as his manner ef 
treating the subject is entirely unobjectionable, 
the Editor trusts that he will not be wanting in cour- 
tesy to Mr. Buel, to annex his name. | 
ART. 37.—The Chmate of the Middle States 

compared with that of Great Britain, in reference to 

the productions of Horticulture. By J. Buel Esq, 
[For the N. Y. Farmer and Hor. Repository. } 





The Middle States embrace a latitude of five de- 
grees, from 38° to 43°. England is comprised in 
about the same extent of latitude. from the British 
Channel, in 50°, to the Scottish Border, in 55°. 
There is, therefore, between the two countries, a dif- 
ference in latitude of twelve degrees. Locul causes 
combine, however, to render the difference in climate, 
far less than the difference of latitude would seem te 
indicate. Great Britain is an Island, surrounded by 
the ocean, the temperature of which never being be- 
low 32°, serves much to mitigate the severity of the 
cold which is experienced in corresponding latitudes 
upon Continents. The same cause contributes 
materially to moderate the heats of summer, and to 
render the air humid at all seasons. The extremes 
of heat in summer, and cold in winter, consequently, 
are much less severe in England, than in the Middle 
States. Taking the months of vegetation, from the 
first of April, to the first of November, the mean heat, 
in the Middle States, may be twelve degrees greater 
than in England ; ofthe summer months, June, July, 





erations for their accomplishment. It may be proper 


and August, eighteen degrees greater; while the 
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mean temperature of the winter months is probably | refined in a dry and warm location, than in one which 
fifteen degrees colder here than in England. These |is humid and cool. The best ciders come from or- 
estimates are conjectural, not having data to render | chards situated upon dry and hilly lands. Accurate 
them accurate. experiments, I think, would demonstrate, that the 

In testing the adaptation of the climates of the two | Must of the same apple, say of the Styre or Downton 
countries to the various productions of the garden, I} Pippia, is richer in saccharine matter when grown in 
shall assume as a general rule, what I believe wilPnot| the Middle States, than when grown in Brit.in. I 
be denied, that plants flourish best, and most fully de-| have frequently been told by Europeans, and among 
velope their valuable properties in the temperature and | others, by Mr. Douglass, the collector of the London 
soil in which they were originally planted by the hand! Horticultural Society, that our apples greatly excel 
of nature, and that they deteriorate in proportion asthey | those of England; and this is confirmed by the high 
are removed from their native location. ‘“The Ame-/ price which the former bear in the English Market. 
rican and African plants, says Macphail, (Gard’s Re- | Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine for March, mentions 
membrancer p. 54,) which are said to be famous in| the importationofa large supply of Newtown Pippins 
medicine when of the growth of their native soils, yet | which arrived in bad order, but the best of which, 
when they are removed and brought into our climate, | however, sold at 2s. and 3s. per dozen, equal to four 





(England) though they grow, and even produce their 
flowers, and ripen their fruit, which is the last perfec- 
tion of a plant, when put to trial, it is said by skilfull 
men, they have always been found to want their medi- 
cinal virtues.” Heat is as necessary an agent in per- 
fecting the fine flavor of American and African fruits, 
as it is in maturing the medicinal virtues of their plants. 
Hence, in cultivating the fruits of warmer climates, 
the English gardener is obliged to resort to artificial 
and expensive means to supply the necessary heat ; 
and as these means can only be afforded by the af- 
fluent, the great mass of the English people are ne- 
eessarily precluded from many vegetable productions | 
which ripen here in the open grounds, and which are | 
common to our gardens. This will more fully appear | 
ia the comparison, which I am about to make of the | 
mode of culture in the two countries, of some of the | 


most prominent products of the garden. I will begin | 





with 

The Apple, which, though not strictly a garden pro- } 
duction, is one of the most abundant and valuable | 
fruits incommon use. The Apple Tree, if not indi- | 
genous, has become naturalized to both countries, and 
grows in the Orkneys as well as on the St. Lawrence. 
The varieties are many, and differ in their habits 
somewhat, according to the climates in which they 
originate. The Splendid Alexander from Russia, | 
and the beautiful little Crab, from Siberia, grow and 
produce well both in England and America; while 
the Mala Carla a native of Italy, an apple of high re- 
pute, it is thought will not mature its fruitin England, 
and the experiment remains to be made with what 
process it can be cultivated in the Middle States. In| 
Latitude 42° 40' its growth is very little before mid- | 
summer, when it becomes strong and vigorous. The 
beneficial influence of a dry and hot temperature in 
maturing the generality, and particularly the higher 
flavored varieties of this fruit, seems to be generally 
admitted. In any climate, or in any neighborhood, 
the juices of the fruit become more concentrated and | 








and five cents the apple. Some of the finer kinds de 
not ripen well in the north of England. That either 
the quantity or quality of this fruit is deficient there, 
is evidence by the vast importations from America 
and France. Salisbury estimated that there were 
40,000 bushels of French Apples, at one time in and 
about Covent Garden Market. I have never heard 
that Apples are exported from England. 


The Pear.—All the kinds that grow in England, 
are believed to do equally well in the Middle States ; 
while many varieties which mature their fruit well 
here in the open grounds, in England require the aid 
of expensive walls of stone or brick. To bring the 
finer sorts of Pears to perfection in this country (Eng- 
land) says Mc.Phail, they require to be planted ina 
border close to a high wall, and to have their bran- 
ches trained against the side of it, about nine or ten 
inches apart.” (Gardener’s Remembrancer. ) 


The Peach.— Persia is supposed to be the origina 
country of the Peach, which lies in 30° to 40° north 
Latitude, and whose climate is somewhat similar to 
that of our Southern States. ‘‘The best Peaches in 
Europe are grown at present in Italy, (Lat. 40 to 45°) 
and next may be citedthose of Montreuil, near Paris, 
(L. 48.) In England there are but two sortsthat come 
to tolerable perfection in the open air, ‘Enc. of Gar. 


|p. 799.) MacPhail makes a like remark, (p- 13,) 


and affirms, that the Peach can only be brought to 
perfection by walls, glass frames, or peach-houses. 
With us the peach grows freely and matures its fruit 
in the open air; and the earlier varieties, which ripen 
during the heats of August, attain to as high perfect- 
tion at Albany and Boston, as at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

The Nectarine.--The remarks I have made in re- 
gard to the Peach, apply equally to this fruit. It 
grows freely with us, but the fruit is very liable to rot 
on the tree ere itisripe. Managed as wall fruit, as it 
is in England, it might succeed better ; though Lou- 
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don observes, that it suffers much more from insects, 
than the peach, and requires greater attention. 
The Apricot.—This tree is said to be natural in 
Asia, between the 40th & 46th deg. of north latitude. 
‘The Breda and Brussels are occasionally planted in 
England, Loudon tells us, standards or espaliers, 
in warm situations ; and in these States, in fine sea- 
sons, produce more highly flavored fruit than when 
on walls. The other varieties are generally planted 


Counties of England when it is planted and trained 
against a brick wall of a South aspect, where the heat 
in Summer sunshine issometmes above 100°, the finer 
sorts of Grapes do not come to perfection, for want 
of heat, in the most favorable seasons.” (Gard. Rem. 
p- 65.) We do not find, in the British books on gar- 
dening, any directions for cultivating this fruit, but by 
the aid of walls, glass frames, and grape houses. 
The experience of this country has not been sufficient 
to enable us to judge how far we can cultivate the 





against walls, (Enc. of Gar. p.808.) The Standard 
trees do not come into bearing, says Abercrombie, 
sometimes under ten or twelve years ; but then the 
truit, in a congenial situation, is abundant and of the 
finest flavor. The Apricot thrives here where the 
Peach does, and no artificial means are used to ripen 
its fruit. It fruits when young, but isa shy bearer 
until it acquires age. 

The Plum, was origially brought from Syria, (La- 
titude 30to 35°) to Greece, and thence to Italy. 
Varieties of this fruit are also indigenous in higher 
latitudes, and are found growing wild, in the hedges 
of England, and the woods and fields of America. 
Like the Apple, the varieties of the plum seem adapt- 
ed to different climates and latitudes. In England, 
‘the Pium is cultivated like other indigenous fruit 
trees ; the hardier sorts as standards, and the finer 
varieties against walls.”( Enc. of Gurdening, p. 812.) 
With us the Plum, in all its varieties succeeds well 
without any artificial aid, and perhaps it does not at- |! 
tain higher perfection in any part of the world than in 
the vicinity of Albany. It may be remarked, that 
none of the fruits which I have enumerated are trained |! 
ipon walls in the Middle States, the climate being suf- 
ficiently warm to mature the fruit in an open expos- , 
ure. The Peach is occasionally grown in houses to 
ensure an early crop of fruit. t 

The Cherry, of the cultivated varieties, came first 
from Pontus, (Lat. 40 to 42°,)on the southern border 
of the Euxine. It is a hardy tree, and perfects its 
truit both in England and the United States. In the 


t 


European varieties in the open ground. From the 
samples exhibited to the New-York Horticultural So- 
ciety, I understand the opinion to have been pronounc- 
ed, by the intelligent Horticulturists of that Society, 
that we can cultivate them successfully. I have seen 
several varieties fruiting in perfection as far north as 
Clermont, Catskill, Athens, Albany, Troy, Stillwater, 
and Ballston, and have known Vines to withstand the 
severity of our winter without covering. In many 
localities, and im particular seasons, the fruit is apt to 
be destroyed by mildew. Observation and experience 


may enable us to discover the cause, and to apply the 
remedy. But without depending on foreign varieties, 
we have an abundance of native kinds, every way 
adapted to our climate, and our wants, both for the 
table and for the press, as the experiments of Adlum, 
Gimbrede, and many others amply demonstrate. 


Twenty years practice in cultivating and multi- 
»lying our native varieties, with the zeal for horticul- 


tural improvements which now prevades the country, 
cannot fail to develope the excellence of our climate 


or the culture of this valuable fruit. 
The Melon——“This exotic, says Loudon, requires 
he aid of artificial heat, in the greater part of the year, 


and even in the warmest months, it cannot be brought 


o perfection without the aid of glass”( Enc. of Gar. p. 


643.)‘ The price of this fruit in the London market, 
which I propose hereafter to quote, will show that it 


s cultivated in Britain at so great an expense, as to 


place it altogether beyond the means of the mass of 


he British population. It will not be necessary to 


former it is often trained to a wall; yet most kinds, show that the Melon is a very common product of 


we are told by Loudon, do well as standards. 

The Gooseberry grows wild in Piedmont, (Lat. 46 
fo 47°,) and in America as far north as 6&°. It has 
been greatly improved by culture in Great Britain, 


our gardens, because all know that it is sold in our 
markets in great quantities, and at very moderate 


prices. 


The Cucumber is somewhat more hardy than the 


lawn , isHheie varnatiea ° . inde. : ss 
and I believe by artificial varieties ; and we are inde Melon, but yet too tender for an English summer. 


bted to that country for all the fine kinds at present | 


[ence, to adopt the language of Loudon, p. 627, it is 


cultivated in our gardens. This fruit is grown tO| fp cedin pits, hot-beds, hot-houses ; and the heat of 
greater size, and in finer perfection in Britain, than fire, steam and dung, are applied to its culture. “As 
in America; and I think the former has decidedly far as I know, says M’Phail, the vegetable called Cu- 


the advantage in climate for its successful cultivation. |, 


The Grape.-—“‘Farther north of the Equator than {a 
50 degrees of latitude (says Mac Phail) the fruit of }o 


umber, does not, in any part of this country, come to 
ny greatdegree of perfection without some assistance 
f artificial heat. ‘Cherefore, as the natural heat of 


the Vine does not ripen well without some assistance | the climate is deficient in its production, those who 





being given to the naturalclimate. In the Southern | wish to have it in perfection must have recourse to 
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art to supply the insufficiency of nature.” (Gar Rem. | and which are there consequently limited in their cul- 
p- 39.) Loudon, however, adds, that in some of the | ture and use. Of this Class is the Water Melon, To- 
Southern counties the Cucumber is pretty extensively | mato, Pepper, Okra, Sweet Potatoe, Pumpkin, Squash. 
cultivated for pickles, in the open ground. With us | Egg Plant, Maize, &c. ‘The superiority of our clim- 
this fruit is as common, to all classes, in its season, ate for these productions, over that of England, is un- 
as the Potatoe. | questionable. 

The Cabbage family, including the Cauliflower, Bro- | There is another consideration entitled to weight in 





coli,&c. grow better, and form a more important ar- | settling the question at issue. The amount of labay 
ticle of food, in great Britain, thaninthe Middle States. | reyuired in the tw.» countries to bring the products of a 
A Kale yard is as essential to a Scotch, as a potatoe | garden to a state of maturity. In the Middle States, 
patch is to an Irish Cottager. The Cabbage, in its | gardening is a business, in general, of six or seven, 
varieties, therefore, occupies a large portion of an| | and in no case more than nine months, in a year; in 
English Kitchen Garden, at least an eighth of the | England it seems to form a continuous round of 
open quarters, according to Loudon. With the ex-| | employment. Our summer heats accellerate the 
ception of the good people of Bergen, our country- | growth and maturity of garden vegetables, with ordin- 
men are not celebrated for raising great quantities of | ary labor ; while it is necessary to produce the like 
this vegetable. The Cauliflower and Brocoli are of | results in England, to aid the climate by protracted 
but comparative modern culture among us ; but they | and expensive operations. We have very little oc- 
promise to furnish a cheap and constant delicacy for | casion for the artificial soils, forcing pits, fruit walls, 

our tables. I will make a remark here which will ap- ‘and grape and peach houses, which occupy most 
ply to most of the garden productsof thetwocountries ;‘ of the English books upon Horticulture. The fi- 
The period of culture is longer in G. Britain, than in| nest productions of the garden are within the reach 
America, and of course involves more labor and ex- | of our most ordinary farmers, and mechanics. And 
pense. Thus for the early summer crops of cabbage» | yet we cannot withhold from our parent country, our 
the seed is sown in England in Sept., the plants | admiration of her successful efforts to remedy the 


subsequently pricked out, and protected during the | defects of her climate. Science, industry and perse- 


winter ; and for the autumnal crop, it is sown in F eb- | 
ruary and March. While with us, the seeds of the 





| verance, have combined to elevate her horticultural 
| character above that of any other nation. We have 


early kinds, are sown in March and April, and those | | learnt much from her excelient example,and there is 


for the main crop, the last of May and first of June. | 


The Bean forms an important article of summer | 


ample rooin for us to profit further by it. 
From the foregoing considerations and facts, I am 


diet in both countries ; but the varieties cultivated are / induced to believe, that the climate of the Middle 


very different. In England the cultivation is princi- | 


ally confined to the Broad Pods, (Vicia Faba) such 


as the Windsor, &c. and to some of the hardier Dwarf 


Kidneys. With us the Dwarf Kidneys are prefered 
tothe Vicia Faba, and both give precedence to some 
of the runners, particularly to the Lima, which is es- 
teemed above all others, and which I believe is not 
attempted to be cultivated in England, and certainly 
éannot come to maturity in that climate. 


The Pea, Beet,Carrot, Parsnip, Onion, Sallad, and | 





States, is better adapted to the culture of the Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plum, Nectarine, Apricot, Grape, Cu- 
cumber, and Melon ; the finer varieties of the Bean 
(phaseolus), the Onion, Squash, Pumpkin, Tomato, 
Water-melon, Sweet-potatoe, Okra, Egg-plant, and 
Pepper, than the climate of England is ; that on the 
other hand, the Gooseberry, Cauliflower, Cabbage, 
and Brocoli, thrive best in the climate of the latter. 
For other productions of the garden, I do not know, 
that there is any material preference to be given to 


many other Esculents , are common to the gardens of | either. 


both countries, and! will not pretend to say in which 
they succeed the best ,under the like culture. I have 
noticed a remark of Mr. Knight’s, that the Onion is 
of less size in England than in Spain and Portugal ; 
and he makes a suggestion, that the Pennsylvania 


practice would be an improvement in the English cul- 


ture, viz. to plant the second season the smal! bulbs 
which form the first. This practice is not known in 
the State of New-York, where the prevalent fear is 
that the Onion will grow too large in one soason. 
There are several other garden productions which 
enter somewhat extensively into our commen diet, 





I will close this article, which I have already extend- 
ed to an unwarrantable length, with an exhibit of the 
average prices of garden products in the London and 
New-York markets, in the several months of the year. 
The London prices are taken from Louden’s Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening, and I have reduced them to 
our currency, for the convenience of the reader. I 
will barely add, that the price ef labor in England is 
less than with us, and that if the articles enumerated 
are grown with as great facility there, as they are 
here, it vould seem to follow as a corollary, that they 
would be sold as cheap in Covent Garden us in FMl- 


itfat the vatural climate of England cannot produce, | ton market. 
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per bushel. 
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dverage Retail Prices of Vegetable productions, of the best quality, throughout the Year, at Covent Garden Market, London, and al Fulion 


Market, New York. 
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ART. 38,— Deep Ploughing—Fw rows on the 
Declivities of Hills—Collecting and Spreading 
Manure--Sowing Buckwheat for Manure. By A. 
Parmenticn. [To the Editor of the New-York 
t‘armer. | 


Sin.—Having observed, in several places on Long 
island, that the ploughings were not of sufficient 
depth, I was induced to request a gentleman of a 
large estate at Bedford, (near Brooklyn) to try the 
‘xperiment of deeper ploughing. He began with one 
inch deeper only, as a greater depth at once would 
promote sterility, until counteracted by the influenoe 
of the atmosphere and subsequent ploughings and 
manurings. This gentleman has since inforined me 
that he has succeeded beyond his expectations ; his 
corn was visibly larger and stronger than that on the 
other side of the field, which was ploughed at the 
usual depth. Ilis cxample will, I hope, be followed. 
When the soil is ploughed from eight to ten inches 
deep, it is more retentive of moisture, and conse- 
quently the crops are less liable to be injured by the 
heat and drought of summer ; and in wet weather, the 
ground being more porous, the water does not re- 
main on the surface so long. The fibrous roots also 
can penetrate deeper, and draw more nourishment to 
the plants. 

I have also noticed that the furrows of declivous 
lands are sometimes made in the direction of the de- 
scent, instead of making them transversely in such a 
mantier as to preserve as much good soil and manure 


as possible on the top. Corn and potatoes should | 


be planted in a direction to prevent the rains from 
washing away the soil. 

The manures that are carted in the fall upon lands 
designed to be ploughed in the spring, are too often 
spread over the ground, insicad of being heaped up. 
When thus spread, the atmosphere and rains deprive 
the manure of a very great portion of its nutritious 
parts. It should be put in heaps and covered with 
dirt. If however, the ground be frozen, the saving 
in the fertilizing salts will more than compensate for 


the trouble of covering the heaps with mats made of | 


straw tied between poles of six or eight feet long. 
While on this interesting subject, I cannot but express 
my surprise that so little attention is paid to making 
composts, which are the means of trebling the mass 
of manures, with very little expeuse. 


Next year 1 hope to be able to give the result of 


am experiment, made at my request, by Jonathan 
fhompson, Esq. of New-York, on his farm at Islip, 
L. I. in sowing three successive crops of Buckwheat 
im one season. Tach crop was ploughed in while in 
blossom. He bas strong hopes of being successful, 
as the soil already appears to have undergono the de- 
sirable chamge. The quantity of seed per acre was 


three bushels at each sowing, which is a very cheap 
manure. 

Respectfully, 
Horticultural and Bo- A. Parmentier. 
tanic Garden, Brook- 


lyn, L.1. March 1829. 
rr @ Bie 


ART. 39.—Near Cattie.—Of the varieties and 


breeds of the Bull. {Concluded from page 36. ] 


Of the Welsh Caltle, “there seem to be two dis- 
tinct kinds. The large sort are of a brown color, 
with some white on the ramp and shoulders, denoting 
}a cross from the long-horns, though in shape not the 
least resembling them. ‘They are long in the legs, 
stand high according to their weight, are thin in the 
thigh, and rather narrow in the chine ; their horns are 
white and turned upwards ; they are light in flesh, and 
next to the Devons, well formed for the yoke; have 
very good hoofs, and walk light apd nimble. ‘lhe 
other sort are muc!: more valuable ; color black, witf. 
very little white ; of a good useful form, short in the 
leg, with round deep bodies; the hide is rather thin, 
with short hair; they have a likely look and a good 
eye ; and the bones, though not very small, are neither 
large nor clumsy ; and the cows are considered good 
milkers. 

The Alderney cattle are to be met with only about 
the seats of a few great landholders, wlcre they are 
kept chiefly for the sake of thei milk, which is very 
rich, though small in quantity. ‘This race is consi- 
dered, by very competent judges, as too delicate and 
tender, to be propagated to any extent in Britain, al 
least in its northern parts. ‘Their colar is mostly yel- 
low or light red, with white or mottled faces ; they 
have short cruinpled horns, are small in size, and very 
ill shaped ; yet they are fine boned in general; an& 
their beef, though high colored, is very well flavored. 





I have seen says Culley, some very useful cattle bre& 


ifrom a cross between an Alderney cow and a short 
‘horned bul. 


The Irish catile, Culicy thinks, ate a mixed breed 


ibetween the léng-horns and the Welsh or Scotch, buj 
more inclined to the long-horns, though of less weight 
than those in England. 

The last variety of cattle we shall mention is one 
entirely of luxury, it is the wild breed, which is found 
only in the parks of a few great proprietors, whe prep, 
serve the animals as curious and ornamental, or for 
the sake of their high-flavored beef. ‘Those kept at 
Chillingham Castle, in Northumberland, a seat be- 
longing to the earl of Tankerville, have been very 
accurately described in the .Vorihuuterland Report, 
and in Culley’s book on live stock, so often quoted. 
Their color is invarfally of a creamy white ; muzzte 
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black; the uhale of the inside of the ear, and about 
one-third of the outside, from the tips downward, 
red; horns white, with black tips, very fine, and bent 
upwards ; some of the bulls have a thin upright mane, 
about an inch and a half, or two inches long. The 
weight of the oxen is from thirty-five to forty-five 
stone, and the cows from twenty-five to thirty-five 
stone the four quarters (fourteen pounds to the stone). 
he beef is finely marbled, and of excellent flavor. 
‘rom the nature of their pasture, and the frequent 
agitation they are put into by the curiosity of stran- 
gers, it is scarcely to be expected they should get 
very fat; yet the six years old oxen are generally 
very good beef, from whence it may be fairly sup- 
yosed that, in proper situations they would feed well. 

The habits of these animals are entirely rude; at 


e first appearance of any person they set off in full} mounted and shot. 


pr and, at the distance of about two hundred | 
yards, make a wheel round and come boldly up again | 
tossing their heads in a menacing manner ; ona sud- 


ien they make a full stop, at the distance of forty or ( 


iifty yards, looking wildly at the object of their sur- 
but, 


all again turn round, and fly off with equal speed, but 


paise, upon the least motion being made, they 
not to the same distance, forming a shorter circle, and 
again returning with a bolder 
aspect than before; they approach much nearer pro- 
vably within thirty yards, when they again make ano- 


rer stand, and again fly off: this they do several times, 


' 
hortening their distance, and advancing nearer and | 


nearer till they come within such a short distanc e, 


iat ost people think it prudent to leave them, not) 


oosing to provoke them farther. 


When the 
week or ten days in some sequestered situation, and 


St ick] 


cows calve, they hide 


ro and e them two or three timesaday. If any 
erson come neur the calves, they clap their heads 
close to the ground, and lie like a hare in form, to 
This is a proof of their native 
corroborated 


‘umstance that happened to the 


hide themselves. 


wildness, and is by the following cir- 


writer of this narra 
who found a hidden 
On 


pawed iwo or three times 


uve (Bailey, of Chillingham,) 


It, two days old, very lean and very weak. 
Aroking its head it got up, 
tke an old bull, bellowed very loud, stepped 
then began to paw again, bellowed, 
bulted as before ; but kn 


aside, it missed him, fell, and was so yery weak 


tepped back, and 


wing its intention, and step- 
wing 
t rise, though it inade several efforts ; 


bufit had done e enmeh 


that it could mo 
the whole herd were alermn- 
al, and, coming to its rescue, obliged him to retire ; 
or the dams will allow no person to touch their calves 
without attacking them w 


When a calf is 


ceeper marks the 


ith impetuous ferocity. 
fed to be 
place where iti 


inten castrated, the park- 


herd are at a distance, theses an assistant with him on 
horseback ; they tie a handkerchief round the calf’s 
mouth to prevent its bellowing, and then perform the 
operation in the usual way, with as much expedition 
as possible. When any one happens to be wounded, 
or is grown weak and feeble through age or sickness, 
the rest of the herd set upon it and gore it to death. 
The mode of killing them was, perhaps, the only 
modern remains of the grandeur of ancient hunting. 
On notice being given that a wild bull would be killed 
on a certain day, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
came mounted and armed with guns, &c., sometimes 
to the amount of an hundred horse, and four or fite 





their calves for a} 


back a! 


ew steps, and bolted at his legs with all its force ; it 


hid, and when the 


hundred foot, who stood upon walls or got into trees, 


while the horsemen rode off the bull from the rest of 


the herd, until he stood at bay, when a marksman dis- 
At some of these huntings, 
| twenty or thirty shots have been fired before he was 
|subdued. On such occasions, the bleeding victim 
grew desperately furious from the smarting of his 
wounds, and the shouts of savage joy that were echo- 
ing from every side. But, from the number of acci- 
dents that happened, this dangerous mode has been 
little practised of late years, the park-keeper alone 
| generally shooting them with a rifle gun at one shot. 


and more threatening | 


Of Fattening Horned Cattle. 


The fattening of cattle demands considerable and 
conslant attention, and the grand object is to fatten 
quickly. An animal when ina state of rearing may 
be considered as a vessel! open at both ends, in which 
the supply and the waste being nearly equal it cau 
never be filled; fattening an animal may be consi- 
dered as an attempt to fill the vessel, and which can 
only be done by excess of supply. ‘The waste being 
the same as before, this excess must be great; if it is 
not so, the vessel may be rendered fuller than betore 
without ever becoming full. An important hint might 
be taken from this simile by many farmers, who know 


} 


little of the difference between feeding and fattening. 
‘We have known cattle, sheep, and swine, kept fo: 
months and fed, with a view to fattening them, with- 
ont their gaining a pound of meat. 

The food on which cattle are fatied, is grass in sum 
mer, commonly on pastures, but in a few instances on 
herbage cut and consumed in feeding-houses or fold- 
yards ; and in winter, by far the greater number arc 


fatted on turnips, along with hay or straw, oil-cake ; 


carrots, potatoes, and other articles of food, are usd 
oceasionally, and in particular districts; oil-cake 
chiefly for feeding the larger animals; but few, cotm- 
paratively, are fatted on any of these without the ad- 
dition of turnips, of one or other of the varieties for- 
;merly mentioned. A considerable number of cattle 

are also fatted on the offals of distillers, when distill- 


ing from corn; a source of supply, the frequent in- 
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terbaption of w whisk has bee avery felt in those situ- suspected, the chief reason of that ¢ difference so visi- 
ations where the soil does not permit the extensive | ble in a lot of beasts, after a winter’s keep. It is 
cultivation of turnips. . It is seldom or never the | likewise, he says, a very commen and very shamefiu! 
practice of the best managers to fatten cattle with ' sight, in a dairy of cows, to see several of them gored 
roots or other winter food on the: field, during that; and wounded in a dozen places, merely from the in- 
season ; but to confine them to houses or fold-yards. ‘attention of the owner, and the neglect of tipping the 
where they are well litered, regularly fed, not liable horns of those that butt. ‘The weaker animals should 
to be disturbed, and sheltered from the inclemency | be drawn and fed apart; and in crib-feeding in the 
of the weather, and where the manure they make is | yard, it is a good method to tie up the master-beasts 
an object of very considerable importance, and of) at their meals. 


much greater value than if it were dropped at random Fattening cattle, Donaldson observes, are usualls 
over a whole field. put to grass in May or June, according to the season 


The age at which cai «are fatied depends upon the ‘and situation in regard to climate. The period ne 
manner in which they have been reared ; upon the | cessary for fitting an ox for the butcher depends on 
properties of the breed in regard to a propensity to| several circumstances, as the condition he was in 
fatten earlier or later in life; and on the circumstances | when put to grass, the nature of the pasture, and 
of their being employed in breeding, in labor, for the, many others; but, in ordinary cases, an ox will be 
dairy, or reared solely for the butcher. In the latter completely fattened in three months. There is, he 
case, the most improved breeds are fit for the sham- | says, one method of fattening, connected with th: 
bles when about three years old, and very few of any | grazing system, that the farmers in England are en 
large breed are kept more than a yearlonger. As to} abled, from the superior excellence of the climate, to 
cows and working oxen, the age of fattening must ne-| adopt with success, which can never be attempted 
with propriety in Scotland. It is very common, at 


cessarily be more indefinite: in most instances the 
latter are put up to feed after working three years, or | the close of the grass season, when the fattening 
in the seventh or eighth year of their age. In general, stock happen not to be fully in condition for thr 
it may be said, that the small breeds of cattle are fat. | butcher, to render them so, by giving them ha; 
tened on pastures, though sometimes finished off on|tWo or three times a day in the field, or in hovels 
a few weeks’ turnips ; and that large cattle, at least | erected for the purpose, into which they have access 


! 
in the north, are chiefly fatted in stalls or fold-yards, | at pleasare. 


| 
by means of turnips, and the other articles before | When turnips ave empl yed for the purpose of fatten 


mentioned. | ing catlle, especially if they are put up to the stalls in 


Stall-feeding is the most common, and, when judi- | 
| the year (November,) must, with ordinary attention. 


proper condition, which, considering the scason o! 


ciously conducted, probably the most eligible method, 


in regard to the cattle themselves, the economy of) 
The small | | fully sufficient to render them fit for market. 


always be the case, from ten to thirteen weeks is 


food, and the expense of farm-buildings. 
shed and fold-yard, called a haimmel, are used only |} ° The fattening of cattle with grains ma y, im some 
for the larger breeds ; but they do not seem well cal- | "spect, be considered as a branch of the distillery 
culated for an extensive system of fatting by those business ; but yet there are some instances wherein 
who do not breed, but purchase stock every year from | those who cuitivate farms practise it with a double 
different parts. {view—-of obtaining a profit on the sale of cattle, 
The t ui eveat points in feeding animals, to proof, ,and the acquisition of a valuable treasure of _— 
according to the author of the /armer’s Calendar, are, ; Manure. Adam, the renter of the farm of Mount 
regularity, and a particular eare of the weaker indivi- _ Nod, near Streatham, in the county of envoy tedinet 
duals. Ou this last account there ought ever to be | 4 Yery complete buildiag, for the purpose chiefly ot 
plenty of trough or rack-room, that teo many may | fattening cattle on grains. In this building might 
not feed together ; in which yery common case the sometimes be seen several hundred head of cattle. 


if a! sf , " Pp ° “ys? 
weaker are not only trampled down by the stronger, The ineihod cj fattening caltle with oil cake, cotn, 
; ca ‘ af Gon s antsead. : anv of » we to] 
but they are worried, and become cowed and spirit- | CUt cnati, Ne. is prac tised in many of the English 
| counties, with a degree of success sufficient to war 


less, than which there cannot be a more unfavorable 


state for thrift; beside, these are ever compelled to 
shift with the worst part of the meat. This domineer- , 81me practice. The cattle are commonly put up to 


rant farmers in other parts of the island to follow the 


ing spirit 1s so remarkably prevalent amongst horned | fatten at the end of the grass season. ‘The usual al 
cattle, that he has a hundred times observed the mas- lowance of oil-cake, after it is broken ina large mor- 
ter-be: sts runing fron crib to crib, and absolutely ‘tar, or in the fruit districts ina eyder-mill, is about 
negiecting their own provender for the sake of driving | g | half'a peck per day, waich is given, ene half in the 
the inferior from theirs. This is, much oftener than | Morning, and the ether in ihe evening: to which is 
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round corn, that is, } 





cases 


seas ° 


added h Ly, ery sone g 
vats or barley ol “salaries quality, and cut straw—pro- 
vincially “chaff.” As bullocks fattencd in this man- | 
ver get regularly five, and sometimes six meals a day, } 
itly evident that, although it may be upon | 
mode of fattening, 
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Wear S winter having been very se- 
it 


heretofore considered tender, have become so acci- 


7 
im,— ihe 


past 
vere, is interesting to know what foreign plan 

as to have wiilstood its rigours ; and I have 
therefore to that the following are among 
number .—Peonia monlan Banksti, rosea, and pu- 
Camellia japont- 


mated 


‘ +} 


tate, 


iv 


iweracea, without any protection. 


a, the single, and some double varieties, in mere} 
vood frames without glass ; the ground froze round 


Alza- 


them four to cep without injury. 
the 


and unexpected circum- | 


five inches d 


ithstands severest 


ea ti indica P? ipured pleno W 
cold, which is a curious 
stance ; Glycine vel Wisteria sinensis, Magaglia pur- 
purea and Conspicua of China, Geranium mucror 
fectly, and the Lavan- | 


dey soil. French 


izon all withstood the cold per 


dula deniala were planted 


Grape Vines of three years growth are uninjured ; 


ose of less age it is prudeut to cover with earth, 


though not always necessar 
The English 


‘d nearly to the grounc 


Laurel Pruanus Lauro-cevasus is kill- 
} 


1, but in such cases it throws! 
12 strong shoots a roots. 


Nearly all the varieties of China Roses stand our} 


gain from the 
winters, and even the most delicate will support the 

old if three or four inches 6f tanners bark is spread 
around them. 

The Chinese Evergreen Honeysuckle, 
Sinensis is as hardy as an Oak, it holds its foliage 
throughoyt the winter, aad blooms profusely with de 
the Loniceia Jay O- 


Le make era 


lightful striped flowers in April ; 
is much more tender, and was killed nearly to} 


nica 
the ground ; Lonicera tmpleca stands the cold well. 
I think tie Chinese Lloneysuckle one of the most 
valuable novelties our gardens can boast. 

Grivilles Superb Rose is among those that have | 
cold best. [t is at the south side 


v vithstood the of | 


> house, and seems perfectly uninjured. 

I will at another 1noment continue these remarks. 

Yours respectfully, 

Wa. Prince. | 

Linuwan Botanic Gar- | 

den, New York. } 
March 14, 1829. 
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isent century, 


| Britain. 


| Societies for its successful culture. 


| year 1801, when soine 
|portation by the Rus 
‘country, that the atiention of the British public was 


| plant, as 


| gland and Scotland ; 
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Cultivation of ‘Rhubarb for 
Uaited States. By the 


ie E POSITOR Y. 


AR’ r. . =—_ “the 
Medicinal Purposes in the 
Epiror. 

When passing through one of the northern coun. 
ties of this State last summer, a farmer showed us a 
considerable quantity of Rhubarb root of his own 
had in vain endeavoured to sell to 
Their objection to it, was, that its 


raising, which he 
1 | " 
not equal to the imported. 
probable fallacy of this 
to think, to give 


medicinal qualities were 
The best way to prove the 
W a short 


opinion is, we are inclined 


history of its successful cultivation in Great Britain. 

Rhubarb, Rheum palmatum, is considered to be a 
native of Tartary. About the begiuningof the pre- 
nearly one million of dollars were an- 
nually spent in the importation of this root into Great 
In 1762 Dr. Mounsey introduced the seeds 
from Petersburgh. They were soon distributed into 
the hands of distinguished and enterprising gentle- 
men in various parts of the Island, particularly of 
Scotland, by whom the plant was cultivated, and pro- 


‘nounced to be in ever respect equal to the imported. 


Soon after, it was raised in the Botannic Garden 
at Cambridge, and many gold medals were given by 
Although favour- 


able opinioas were pronounced by botanisis and phy- 
| sicians, yet for a number of years, a strong prejudice 


against the Rhubarb of native growth preveated its 


general use. In 1784, twenty-two years after its in- 


| troduction by Dr. Mouusey, most of the apothecaries 


in Edinburgh used it as a substitute for the imported : 
and for several years previous, no other had been 
used in the Infirmary. But it was not until about the 
interruption was put to its im- 
that 


sian governmeut, from 


drawn to the importance of encouraging its domestie 


growth. Since that period i s cultivation has greatly 
increased. 


Although we find in English works, the testimony 


'ef able physicians in favour of their Rhubarb, stiil 


“The Society 
‘exerted them- 


there is some diversity of opinion. 
of Arts,” says Loudon, (p. 871. 
selves for many years to piowote the culture of this 
did Dr. Hope of Mdinburgh. It has ac- 
cordingly been cultivated with success both in En- 
though the quality of the root 
| produced is considered by the faculty as inferior to 
¢\ that of the Russia or Turkey Rhubarb, probably, as 
Professor Martya thiaks, owing to the moisture of 
mode in which it has 


¢ 
‘ 


our climate, and the imperfe 
This difficulty 


been dried.” does nét exist in our 


climate. 

The following extract on tie culture of Rhubarb is 
from the Young Gardenes’s As-istant, by T. Bride- 
man, 
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Rhubarb is a genus of exotic plants, compriz-|early in the spring, they may be obtained by placing 
ing seven species, of which the following are the | flower barrels or deep tubs over some of the plants, 
principal :— ‘and covering them up with fresh stable dung. Some 

1. The Rhuponticum or Common Rhubarb, a ‘make the beds at once with the seeds ; the objections 
native of Thrace and Syria, which has Jong been |to this plan are, first, that the young plants cannot be 
cultivated in British gardens for the footstalks of the |s0 well protected in the early part of their growth as 


leaves, that are frequently used in pies and tarts. [those raised in small beds; and, seeondly, that the 
2. The Rheum Unduwlatum is also cultivated for the | ground becomes so hard in the course of a year as to 
same use. ;}prevent the roots from running to the depth they 


3. The Palnatum or True Officinale Rhubarb, is | otherwise would, 
a native of China and the East Indies, whence its} The roots of the Palmatum must not be taken up 
culture has been introduced into Europe ; it produces | until six or seven yearsold. The stalks of the other 
a thick fleshy root, externally yellowish brown, but| kinds may be cu! every spring. After being stripped 
internally of a bright yellow colour streaked with red | of their outer covering and cut up into small pieces, 
veins. It grows to good perfection in Scotland aa | ey are used in pies and tarts. Cobbet supposes, 
far North as Perthshire, (Lat. 56 ;) also in England, | ‘that a hundred wagon loads of Rhubarb stalks are 
Turkey, and various other parts of Europe. When | annually sold in the markets of London, at a shilling 
the importance of this root is considered as a medi- sterling per bunch.” (American Gardener.) Rhu- 
cine, it is a matter of astonishment that it has not been | barb makes an excellent preserve when cut into smal! 
more generally introduced into the United States. pieces about an inch and a half long, and parboiled 

The several kinds of Rhubarb may be propagated | with sugar. 
by offsets, taken from the roots early in the spring;/ After the plants have obtained from three to eight 
or from seed sown late in the fall, or in March and | years growth, the roots are taken up, and immediate- 
the early part of April. The indispensible points to{ly cleared by a hard brush from the dirt, and then 
the production of good roots of the palmatum, are| washed in water. They are then dried as soon as 
depth and richness of soil, which should be well pul- possible. ‘The small fibres are cut off of the large 
rerized before the plants are set out. Prepare beds/roots, These are then cnt transversely into pieces 
of fine mould eighteen inches deep ; in these put in| of about two inches thick, and then further dried on 
the plants from the seed Led, ten or twelve inches | boards, turning them several times a day, in order to 
apart; this must be done when they have attained | prevent the escape of the yellow juice on which its 
the height of four or five inches, and have thrown| medicinal qualities depend. In four or five days, 
out as many leaves. they are strung upon strings and suspended in the ai: 

The first season is the most critical, and much | and wind, and protected from the sun. In England 
care is necessary. If the weather be hot, the nur- they have large houses built for‘curing and drying 
sery must be shaded, and at all events continually | the roofs. 
watered ; for water, though hurtful to old plants, is | 
now of the first consequence. Wet weather is the | 


most proper time to plant in. The beds must be kept | 10 ,. 
ftee from weeds through the summer, and on the ap-| ART. 4 2.—The Planting of Timber in Europe— 
and the cultivation of the Sugar Maple, and of Live 
Fences in the Uuited States.—By J. Bugx, of Al 
bany,—-[ For the New-York Farmer. } 











- 2 BD Been 


proach of severe weather, covered up with dry litter. | 
In the early part of the spring this must be taken off, | 
and in the beginning of April the plants must be trans- | 
planted into ground dug and prepared as directed for| ‘* I am but one year old,” was the response of an 


Asparagus. Those who cultivate the Palmatum for ‘aged Persian to the interrogatory of his monarch— 
the sake of the roots, should dig the ground two or | « for it was but last year that I began to live for pos- 
three spades deep, and place the plants four feet apart | terity by planting out a tree.” When we consider 
every way. As to the other kinds it is not so parti- | that all the woods of Great Britain have been sown or 
cular, so as the plants have room to grow. In the | planted by the hand of man, and witness the rapid 
early part of November, the leaves being then de-{diminution of our primitive forests, we cannot but 





cayed, the beds should be covered with dry litter ; be- | appreciate the sentiment of the old Persian, and fee! 
fore this be done, alittle earth should be drawn round ithe propriety of imitating his example. ‘The plant- 
the crowns of the plants. If there be any danger of | ing and preservation of timber forms now, in Europe, 
water lodging, make trenches to carry it off. In the/an important branch of national economy. This 
month of March the beds should be stripped of their | bighly commendable feeling of planting for posterity, 
-overing, and the ground well hoed and cleared of | particularly distinguishes the Fomological associations 
weeds. If Rhubarb stalks be required for use | of Germany. An idea of their labors and usefulness 
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inay be emeddonsii 1e , dockeattionel die Loudon, the}soil. A plantation made upon the nae: or - bleak 
enlightened editor of the Encyclopedia of gardening side of the farm buildings, or the fruit orchard, or in 
and agriculture, that in October last he travelled|belts around permanent enclosures, is highly usefi! 
‘¢ for six days along a winding avenue of FRUIT TREES, |as a protection ; constitute a most interesting feature 
upwards of 250 miles, (from Strasburg to Munich, )’?| of rural scenery, and will ultimate in substantial pro- 
consisting of the apple, cherry, pear, plumb, and fit to its proprietor. The grounds planted are but 
black-walnut. Whata delightful feature must this | very little injured, at least for years, for ordinary 
form in the rural scenery of the country, during the! | Purposes of tillage or grass. In districts where the 
seasons of blossoms and of fruits. And how easily| maple is not of indigenous growth, or where suitable 
it might be initiated ia the old settlements of our |trees cannot be obtained for a plantation, the defect 
country. The people of Massachusetts are c ntitled | | might soon be remedied by planting a nursery.— 
to much credit for their early attention to this subject. | Seeds may be gathered by bushels at the time of the 
While a laudable emulation prevails in transforming | jearly autumnal frosts, or obtained from seedsmen in 
their highways into avenues of trees, useful as well as|our cities. ‘They should be sown in the fall or 
ornamental, the state Agricultural society is encour-| spring, after gathering, upon a bed of good mould, 
aging the cultivation of live fences, and the sowing| slightly covered, and kept free from weeds. They 
and planting of forest trees, by the distribution of lib- generally will not grow until the second season. Af- 
eral premiums, furnished in part by munificent ap-|ter standing in the seed bed two summers, they 
propriations from her state treasury. New-York is| should be transplanted into nursery rows, and there 
great in every thing but her agricultural policy.— | nursed till they have acquired size for final planting. 
Here agriculture, like a forsaken orphan, is left to} Another subject interesting to the present, as well 
struggle without parental care. There is more|as to the rising age, is the cultivation of live fences. 
truth than patriotism in the remark once made by a!Itis evident that the practice in Great Britain of 
mmember of the committee on agriculture, in our le- | planting these upon a bank of earth, and on the bor- 
zislature, that he was opposed to any appropriation der of a ditch, is adapted neither to the dry summers 
{rom the treasury for agricultural improvements be-/ nor coid winters of ourclimate. Nor has our expe- 
cause HE was too old to profit by it, and because he ‘rience yet indicated, with any degree of certainty the 
wished to keep things to his own level. | plants best adapted to general use. Yet if the in- 
I began these remarks with the view of recom-/|formation upon this subject, which experience has 
mending to our farmers the cultivation of the sugar | suggested to individuals, was cellected and cuncen- 
maple as a means of embellishing and enhancing the | trated, a tolerable system of management might be 
value of their estates, of multiplying their personal | formed. I would therefore respectfully invite gen- 
comforts, and in fulfilment of a duty to posterity. The|tlemen who possess practical knowledge, to com- 
subject was suggested by reflecting on the commen-/ municate to the Farmer. every information which 
dable beginnings which I witnessed last summer in! may tend to accellerate our progress in this useful 

















different parts of the state,, and particularly in the; ' branch of improvement. J. BUEL. 
county of Lewis, of making plantations of this valua-| Albany, March 13th, 1829. 

ble tree. The attempts to preserve the forest; 

growth of this tree have been unavailing. The| OB Orn 


trees are soon prostrated by winds when the other 
wood is taken away, and the lands around cleared. | ART. 43.—Olla Podrida. By the Environ. 
But when set out, of proper size, their habits early} Blanching.—This is an operation, for giving a pe- 
conform to their location. I saw many acres planted |culiar and delicate whiteness to plants, and for de- 
at regular distances, besides avenues of them on the priving them of their bitter qualities. It is done by 
highways. The only faults I noticed were, in select- | earthing the stems of plants, by tying up their leaves: 
ing tall trees from the forest, instead of more humble | or by covering them from the light. In earthing an- 
ones from the borders and fields, and in divesting | nuals, the earth is drawn up to press on the leaves es 
them too much of their branches. jthey grow. Perennials are covered with loose earth 
The sugar maple is one of our most valuable trees | before the growing season, and as they shoot up, are 
for use and ornament. Its sap affords an article of| whitened. Lettuce, Endive, &c. are sometimes 
indispensable family use, which is manufactured at| blanched by tying the leaves together, in such a 
the most leisure scason cf the year. Its timéer is| manner as to exclude the light from the inner leaves. 
valuable for the cabinet maker and the carpenter, | By this operation the fasciculus becomes both tender 
and ranks next to hickory as fuel ; its shade is um-|and solid. 
brageons and refreshing; its form symmetrically! Laying slates, pieces of board, &c. on endive and 
beautiful ; and its growth is perfected in almost every | other salads, when nearly full grown, excludes thelight 
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ond thus re snders colorless the parts that are cov ered. 

Sorre!.—'The leaves of the common sorrel growing | 
in the fields, as well as that cultivated in gardens, 
make very fine pies) ‘They are prepared similar to 
the leaves of Thubarb. They are also good for 
greens. 

Artichoke.—The flower heads in an unripe state 
contain the fleshy reveptacle which is used. They 
are fried in paste, sometimes used for pickling, dried 
in bags for winter use, and eat in a raw state as a 
salad. ‘The flowers possess the property of coagulat- 
ing milk, and answer as a substitute for rennet. 

Hops.--The young shoots when three or four 
inches in height, are sometimes boiled like asparagus, 
and said tu be little inferior. 

Endive.—This is a hardy annual, and 2 native of 
Japan. ‘Ihe leaves form a large stocky head, and 
when blanched, are in much repute as salad and stews 


| berry, properly prepared, Bev e a flivor so oanh re 

sembling the imported teas that vonng ladies canne: 
discover the difference. Speedwell. Veronica spicata. 
Spring Grass, Aathoranthum edoratinn, and haves of 
| the black current are also substitutes. The Thick 
jleaved Saxifrage, Sexifvaga cris: ifolia, is used 

| Siberia as tea. The Wood Betony, Petonica offici 
nalis, is said to have the good qualities of the foreign 
tea, without the bad ones. 

Gum +f the Cherry T'ree.—Tte exuding gum from 
the cherry tree is thought to be equal to gum arabic. 
Hasselquist relates that more than one hundred men. 
during a siege, were kept alive for nearly two months 
on this gum alone, taken in the mouth and suffered 
gradually to disso!ve. 

The Tomatoe, or Love Apple is much cultivated 
for its fiuit in soups and sauces, to which it imparts 
an agreeable acid flavour; and is also stewed and 
dressed in various ways, and very much admired. 





in spring, autema aud winter. 


Dandelion.—-The uafolding leaves afford a very} ‘The seeds should be sowmthe carly part of March 


good ingredicnt in sulads. ‘The French use the 
young roots, and the etiolated leaves with slices of 
bread and butter. The root i3 used as a substitute | 
for coffee. 

Celery.— This is a hardy biennial plant. The | 
blanched leaf. stalks are a very excellent raw sallad ; | 
stewed they are putin soups. In Italy the seeds are | 
bruised and form a good substitute for the blanched | 
leaves. The Germans use the roots of the variety | 
called celeriacx with oil and vinegar, first boiling | 
them and then suffering them to become cold. 

Mustard.—TVhe white mustard (Sinapis alba), 
when young, is a mild and tender salad, used like 
cresses. ‘The tender leaves of the black mustard 
S. nigra) are excellent greens. ‘The seed leaves 
are also uscd like cresses. 

Fennel.—The boiled leaves are used in fish 
sauces ; and the tender stalks as salads. 

Different plants require different soils; some | 
flourishing in aah some in clayey, some in moist, 





some in dry soils ; some in warm, some in cold situ- 
itions. Many grow only in water—and a few subsist 
in the atmospkere. 

Edible Wild Plants. It is supposed that all veget- 
ables, not absolutely poisonous, may be rendered 
edible by proper management. ‘This will appear 
evident when we recollect that many plants considered 
noxious in their native state, have become, by culti- 
vation, highly nutri ious. The potatoe is an instance. 
And when their qualities cannot be materially im- 
proved by culture, the addition of sauces, of ‘other 
vegetab'es of different flavor, and spices, they are 
rendered palatab'e. ‘Lhis is a subject worthy the at- 
tention and study of horticulturi- ts of this country in 
particular. 

Substitules for Tea. The leaves of the red rasp- 





plant early in Jone. 


,in a slight hotbed, and the plants set out in the open 
|ground the first week in May. In private gardens 


it will be necessary to plant them near a fence, or to 


| provide trellices for them to be trained to, in th 


manner recommended for Nasturtiums ; they wil! 
however do very well if planted out four feet distant 
fiom each other every way. 

‘Tomatoes may be brought to perfection late in the 
summer, by sowing the seed in the open ground the 
first week in May; these plants will be fit to trans 
[ Young Gardener. 

The Carrot.—Parkinson observes, that in his day 
the ladies wore carrot leaves instead of feathers. By 
cutting off a portion of the larger end of a carrot, and 
placing it in a shallow vessel of water, a handsome 
tuft of radiate leaves is soon unfolded, 

The Whitz Beat.—The Beta eicla is vassed in gar 
dens for its leaves, which are boiled as spinage, o: 
put into soups. The leaves of the large white swee: 
beet are esteemed for the stalks which are prepared 
| and eaten like asparagus. 

Asparagus is used in Pais by the sedentary opera 
tive classes, who are inclined to the gravel or stone. 


Pumpkins.—1In some country villages in England, 
says Louden, the inhabitants grow pumpkins on duny 
hills and train the vines to a great length. When 
the fruit is ripe they cut a hole in one side, take out 
the seeds, fill the void space with apples, and then 
baking the whole together, eat it with butter. 

Buck-wheat in England ix used almost entirely for 
feeding swino, poultry, pigeons, and sometimes hor 
ses. In sume parts of England, says Withering, 
buck-wheat flour is made into thin cakes, which are 
thought to be mutritious. But thousands in England 
never heard of buck-wheat cakes being eaten by man. 
and thousands in New England never tasted them 
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ART, 44,-—Calliv tion of Sea-Kale. [From 1 the 
Young Gardener’s Assistant. } 


This plant is found on the sea shore in the South- 


. ly 
ern parts of England, where it grows spontaneously. 


the inhabitants | 
remove the pebbles or sand with which it is usually | 
and cut o 


As soon as it appears above ground, 


covered to the depth of several inches, 


the young and tender leaves and stalks, as yet unex- 


panded, and in a blanched state, close to the crown) 


‘0 in its greatest pe rfection. When 
be hard and bitter, 


ofthe root, itis the 

the le 

and the | 
It is 


various parts of 


aves are full grown they become 
lant is not eatable. 

cultivated in private gardens and for sale in 
Engiand. Cultivators have differed 
widely respecting the mode of treating this plant, 


many concciving that stones, gravel, and sea sand are 


essential to its growth, have gonc to the expense of 


providing it: but it has been discovered that it will 


grow much more luxuriantly in a rich sandy loam, 
where the roots can penetrate to a great depth. 

The seeds of Sea-Kale should be sown as soon as 
they are ripe. If fresh seeds cannot be obtained by 
the end of October, let them be sown as early in the 
spring as the ground can he brought into good con- 
dition, in drills an inch and a half deep, and fourteen 
or simteen inches asunder; the plants should be 
afterwards thinned out to the distance of six or eight 
inches from each other in the rows, aud kept clear of 
weeds by frequent hoeings through the summer. 
When the plants are a year old, every third row may 
be taken up, and also eve-y other plant in each row, 
jeaving them fourteen or sixteen inches apart ; these 
may be transplanted into good ground prepared as 
directed for Aspatagus. Plant two rows in each bed, 
about eighteen inches apart ; the best way is to make 
two drills three inches deep, and with a dibble set in 
the plants fifteen or sixteen inches from each 
other; when these drills are filled, the crowns oj 
the plants will be covered nearly two inches, but 
they will soon push through the earth. The plants 
left in the seed bed may form a permanent bed, which 
should be forked or dug between the rows ; previous 
to this being done, 
rotten and incorporate it with the earth 
around the plants. 


lay on an inch or two of good 
manure, 


Some make new plantations with picces of old 
roots, which should be cut up in lengths of about two 
inches; and planted in March or April, three or four 
inches deep at the distances before d.rected for the 
plants. 

At the approach of winter, the leaves will die away 
and disappear. The beds should be then thickly 
covered with dung, leaves or sca weed ; this will not 


only protect the plants from frost, but will cause 


As soon as the 
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| frost i is out of the ground, thin n may be shes off, 

| if well rotted, it may be mixed up with the earth : 

the crowns of the plants should then be covered to 

the depth of ten «r twelve inches for blanching. 
Some blanch it by heaping on it sea sand ; 

'common sand and gravel ; 


some, 


and others with large gar- 


fT) den pots inverted, and placed immediately over the 


'plants. If these pots be covered up with fresh horse 


dung, it will forward the shoots in growth, and make 
| them sweeter and more tender. 

| When your plants have been covered in either 

and if 

{you find that the stalks have shot up three or fou: 

| inches, you may begin cutting; should you wait til! 


all the shoots are of considerable length, your crop 


|method three or four weeks, examine them, 


will come in too much at once, for in this plant 
there is not that successive growth which there is in 
Asparagus ; you may continue cutting until you see 
the head of flowers begin to form ; and if at this time 





| . . . 
you uncover it entirely, and let it proceed to that state 


in which Brocoli is usually cut, and use it as such. 
}you will find it an excellent substitute ; and this 
| greatly enhances the value of the plant, 2s Brocoli 
| does not stand our winter frost, and can only be had 
| when carefully protected, (as recommended under that 
head ;) but this plant ts sufficiently hardy to bear our 
winter’s frost without much injury. You are not to 
weaken the roots too much by over- cutting, for in 
that case it would injure their next years bearing ; 
some of the shoots should be allowed to grow to carry 
on a proper vegetation, to strengthen and enlarge the 
roots. Great care should be taken in cutting, not to 
injure the crowns of the roots by cutting the shoots 
tooclose tothem. Sea-Kale should be dressed soon 
after it is cut, as the goodness of the article greatly 
depends on its not being long exposed to the air. 
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ART. 45.—,Anewer to the Query of “ An Amen- 
can,” respecting the Vine best ad:pted to this 
Country. 


Mr. Editor,—I will endeavour to satisfy your Cor- 

respondent ‘.4n .Imerican” as he signs himself in 
your number of last month, as to what kind will suc- 
ceed best,” to use his own words in the question put 
to you. 
In your number for April and May in last year, 1 
read what I considered at the time, and still think se, 
the best information on this subject which has fallen 
in my way. 

The experience and observation detailed by Mr. 
Allen, the writer of the letter to which I allude, and 
also of a subsequent one in onc of your late numbers, 
appear to me to furnish clear proofs, that as far as 





them to shoot up early in the spring 





experiments in other climates can justify a fair ex- 
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apuintian of success in this country on a large| tivated in the common way, only about ten ; bushels 
scale, the Burgundy and Madeira vines mentioned | of seed is produced from an acre, and it often happens 
by him, are those of which common prudence would | ‘the farmer is obliged to secure his crop of flax, be 





dictate the choice. 


Iam confirmed ia this opinion, also, from some | 
/not to be expected that the fibre and seed can, wit’: 
jequal perfection, be both saved at the same time: 
| but it is contended, that by careful experiment and 
| observation, it will be found much more profitable to 
‘sacrifice the fibre for the seed, than to neglect the 
which he calls “‘ Le Noir,” and which I consider to | seed for the sake of the flax. 


extracts which I remember to have read in the South- 
ern Agriculturist, in which I remarked at the time, 
that one of our modern cultivators of the vine to the 
Southward mentions the Madeira grape as having suc- 
ceeded perfectly in its wine; as also another grape 


| fore the seed has yet formed, or risk the whole, to- 


gether with his labour and other expenses. It is 


At the present state 


be an abreviation of the name of Burgundy species, | of things, the want of proper facilitie s in spinning and 


called by one of the French writers “ Le antansat 


non) Voir,” or the Black Burgundy. 

This circumstance, together with the numerous 
examples mentioned by Mr. Elderton Allen, of the 
uniform success which had attended the transplan- 
tation of the Burgundy and Madeira grapes in various 
climates, induce me to venture to recommend these 
two as the kinds which will be most likely to succeed 
best here, from the plain and almost unanswerable 
argument, that they have been tried and have suc- 
ceeded almost every where. Add to which, I am 
confidently informed, and that from most unquestion- 
able authority, that of the different varieties and 
shades of generalities of the French wines which are 
produced in the several departments of France, and 
to which names have originally been given at the ca- 
price of the proprietors, or from accident or local 
circumstances, are the far greater part the produce 
of a Burgundy grape, of which I understand there are 
two superior varieties, called the Pinean, the one of 
cone or pine-upple shape, as to the berry, but the 
other not so, (though it bears the same name,) and 
of inferior quality to the former. 

The ** Bourguinon noir” is the next best, perhaps, 
of all the imported sorts, if wine is the object of your 
querist, and which I presume it to be. 

A‘ Reaper. 
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ART, 46,——On the Cultivation of Flax Seed| 


without reference to the Linen Fibre.—By C. E 

Rueeres. [For the N. Y. Farmer. } 

However chimerical or unprofitable this subject 
may appear to some, particularly to the farmers who, 
either by inheritance from their industrious forefa- 
thers, or from want of observation, know of but one 
routine of successful agriculture, the writer could 
nevertheless recommend at the present high state of 
the flax seed market, both for exportation and home 
consumption, the sowing of flax for the purpose of 


obtaining a crep of the seed alune. When sowed 
=] 


for this object alone, it will produce a sufficient quan- 
tity to render it profitable, for when sowed and cul- 





manufacturing linen, and the great labour required 
in preparing it for market, render it almost impos- 
' sible for our farmers to realize a profit from its culti- 

vation. We will, for example, suppose one acre o! 
ground cultivated in the ordinary manner, to produce 
one and a half tons to the acre of the flax as taken 
from the ground, which qnantity must be the produce 
of a very good crop ; allow from this one fourth to be 
fibre or flax after dressing, (as is customary,) would 
leave seven hundred and fifty pounds of flax, and de 
duct therefrom one half for breaking, hackling, dress- 
ing &c., and there remain three hundred and twenty- 
five pounds ; suppose it to bring the highest marke‘ 
price of American flax, which at the present season. 
and for several prior years, has not exceeded nine 


cents the pound, which would be $29 25 
Suppose you save even ten bushels of ) 15 00 
seed at 12s. { 
Making for the whole crop raised ; 44 25 
Now calculating the use of the} 3 00 
land to be or 
Manure for the same : , 4 00 
2 ploughings with man and team 3 00 
at $1 50 per day 
2 harrowings ; : ° 1 50 
The seed, 4 bushels sown as 15) ¢ 99 
customary at 12s. : ° § 


Say the sowing $1, harrowing to 2 00 
cover the seed ‘ é 
Say for cost of pulling out a 1 50 
weeds and attendance. 
Then allow a man to pull 1-4 an 5 00 
acre per day would be 
Binding, carting to the barn) 4 59 
threshing, &c.. ; . Sales 
Parting again to rot and soreading } 
the same three days ‘ 
3 days gathering it upandcarting) 4 9 
to the barn . . . , § 
Making the expenses without al- 
24 


lowing for any contingent expenses 00 
tobe . ‘ ; ‘ : 7 


Deduct. ; ; : ; , 24 ww 
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Leaves a profit for the farmer of 20 25 
Suppose, as is the case, twice out Lf 19 oo 
three times no seed at all is saved 

And there remain only for the average 10 25 


of three years 

On the other hand, in estimating the expense and 
the produce of seed, I shall take into consideration 
the quality of the ground required, the labour in till- 
age, the emaller quantity of seed sown, and the 
greater certainty of the crop: also showing by the 
following mode of cultivation an income of net pro- 
duce exceeding the former by about $5 when seed 
is saved, and when not, $15 to every acre cultivated. 
Estimating the quantity of seed produced at twenty- 
five bushels, (which is by no means overated, having 
known thirty obtained off one acre in a season,) 
would be. ° . $37 50 


Say for the use of the land 3 00 
1 Ploughing ‘ 1 50 
1 1-2 bushels of seed sown 2 25 
Harrowing this in and sowing, say 2 00 
Cradleing it when fully ripe, 1 day 1 25 
Binding, Carting to the barn, &c. 1 25 
2 days work threshing andclean-. | 55 


og the same, at 6s. 





24 80 


I may add to this amount gained, the price of one 
ton of straw or flax after the seed is taken off, which 
all horned cattle are fond of; and when it is cut up 
in a common straw cutter, does not prove in the least 
injurious to them, but is quite nutritious. 

Deduct the expense of cutting this up, which will 
be found very necessary as experience has shown, 
that flax fed to oxen and cows is apt to choak them. 
The reason of sowing a much less quantitity of seed 
fur the purpose of having a greater crop of seed in 
return, will appear obvious to every,person, as it not 
only gives more room for the growth of the stalk, but 
also for the manifold branches projecting from each, 
consequently a greater number of capsules are form- 
ed, an| more seed is produced than when sown very 
thick : for only froin three to six capsules are pro- 
duced on one stalk, while the capsules or bowls on 
i stalk standing alone, or with safficient room, amount 
sometimes to twenty in number. When flax is sown 
for the fibre alone, die regard should be had to the 
fineness of the linen wanted, and consequently the 
quantity of seed for an acre of ground. 

The finest linen raised in Ireland, is sown at the 
ate of nine bushels to the acre, which ts pulled and 


«l at two distinet states of its growth. 


nanufactus 

Phat whic': is intended for the finer or lighter isbrics, 
is pulled in the blossom, the second when the seeds 
ue in their milk, or before they become hardened 
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or ripe. When secured in the first state, it requires 
much more care and labour to prepare it for use than 
in the mode practised by us, in order to preserve the 
delicate fibre from being injured, either by too much 
or too little rotting, or from being injured in the break- 
ing and dressing process. All this may answer where 
it is practised, because of the comparative cheapness 
of labour, &c, than with us, but it isconfidently hoped 
and believed, that at no distant day, we will haye 
ample machinery in operation, both for breaking and 
dressing the raw material, as well as for spinning the 
flax; which last object the late invention of Messrs. 
Hunt and Hoskins has very greatly promoted. But 
until some thousands of linen spindles are in suc- 
cessful operation, the enterprising agriculturist can- 
not safely depend upon a market to make it expedient 
or profitable to cultivate flax except for seed and 
fodder. 

‘« Be not afraid of trying experiments, but let them 
be on a small scale at first, and few at a time.” 
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ART. 47.—Prices of flour in Philadelphia for the 
last forty-four years. 

A table of the prices of flour in the Philadelphia 
market for the peried of forty-four years, will be a 
curiosity, as well as a useful document to every 
dealer in the article. ' 





1765 - - « « $5 SNISOT - - « . 87:17 
1786 - - - - 5 661808 - - + - 5 69 
1707 -'- - 5 «(066 BBNOR ee ele CSO 
me. « « « BO. ss SR 
IMD - + - - SQM. + os Of 
a8 - « 2 « § SO «+ -o Oe 
M01 -« « « =~ £20008 . - « - 88 
1792 - - - - 5 251814 -- - - 8 60 
17938 - - - - 5901815 ---- 871 
704 .- - -'e }~SOONGM.. . «+  O% 
1795 - - - - 10 60/1817 - - - - 11 69 
1996. - - - -' §@ Sges...-.«,%+ 9 08 
RE + + «oD «. ~ a0. Ohl 
1798 - - «- « @ 903980 -.---.- £72 
90» . so) Oe. eS 
3000. = ss ‘Np Rgeate css Se 
1801 - - « -. 10 40688) ~..- in 6:08 
1802 - - «+ @ 90/1096 . - <4 ~ 5.62 
}1803 - - - - 6 731825 - - - - 510 
1904 - - - ~- @OpIO9G - . - - 465 
1906 = « - - §9OIGRT - - . .°* SRB 
1806 - = = - 7 30\:1828 - - «- -« 5 60 


Aggregate average of 44 years, $7 42. 

The circumstances whieh have produced the pyin- 
cipal fluctuations, are given as follows, by the gentle- 
man who has carefully preserved the record. “From 
1794 to °96, scarcity in France and England; from 
98 to 1800, export to England ;—1800 to 1801, 


scarcity in England ; 1804 and ’5, scarcity in Spain ; 











GL 
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(808 and ’9 ene embers 3 1809 to ’10 and "li, 
Peninsular war; 1812 °13 and ’14, war with England; 


816 and 


17, scarcity in England.” 
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an Opportunity to see the Bot i ia tae recent feces of a 
|horse, should put a quantity of it into aclose tin or 


To this we! wooden box, of the capacity of a quart or two, and 


may add the cause of advance during the latter part| keep itia a warm place, until some of ti.e Larva be- 


of 1828, viz. scarcity in Europe, particularly inj) come flies. 
The state of the currency in 1814 and’! 513 ly comparing them with the descriptions here given. 


Kogland. 
{ course had an effect on the price of those years. 
Jt deserves to be considered also, that the quantity 
t circulating 
merchandize have fluctuated. 
average was that of 1796, viz. $12 590; 
that of 1826, viz. $4 65. The lowest price in March 
1821, viz. $3 75; and the highest price in March 
1796, viz. $19. In one instance the price remained 
without any change for eleven months, but in very 
uany others it has fluctuated two dollars or two 


the lowest, 


Collars and fifty cents in a few days. 


Journal of Commerce. 
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LRT. 48. 


Eaton of 


~But Fly or 
Troy. 


NViller. By Prove $sor} 


[For the New York Farmer. 


While preparing a Zoological text-hook for Stu-| 
ART, 
The} 


onus to which this Fly belongs contains more than| 


jents, I had occasion t> examine the Nitter with con- 
siderable attention in the Summer of 1826. 


a dozen species. 


roy, New York, and probably in all the Northera| vanced in the art of tillage. 


ich I will here describe. 


States, wh 
Crass—InsectTa. OxvpeRr—DirPreta. 
Genus—Ozstrus. 

Generic Character,—Antenne (horns) disjointed, 
very short, sunken ; face broad, depressed, 
‘ar: mouth a simple orifice: feelers two, two joint- 
rd, sunken: tail inflexed beneath. 

Equi, (leg niter) wings whitish with a bluck band; 
a the middle and twe dots at the tip. Deposits its| 


on the hairs of horses legs, in the month of} 


From obscrvations made during the three 

nmers, I believe this species to be harmless. 

I do not believe the Bot is ever caused by it, 
Veierinus, 
sides of the thorax and 
A 


s ots; bedy iroa-rust color ; 
yase of the abdomen furnished with white hairs. 

little smaller and much more agile, than the leg-nitter. 
Deposits its eggs in the skin under the eeens of 


berses in the month of September, and with them an 


acrid liquor which gives the horse the pain of a bee’s; 


sting, at the instant of contact; hence, this swift- 
winged species is the dread of horses. 
So far, I think, I am justified in giving the natural 


history of this insect from personal observations. | 
on the choice of a farm of ten in preference to one 


One farther trial is necessary, to complete my pro- 
posed account of it. This I have not been able to 


complete ; and take this method to ask the aid of;state of cultivation. 
Whoever has’ 


some of tho readers of the Farme 


| safely adopt the | 
medium and the value of all sorts of 
The highest yearly | throats 





jthe present, 
ie sountries have done nobly. 


| cultivation. 
vesicu-, that their iJea of a Farm was, 


‘must possess several hundred acres. 
aathers, on landing in this country, been more anxious 
(throat-nitter, bot-fly) wings without 


Then determine the species, by accurate- 


| Should it prove to be the species referinus, we could 


ae 2 | 


owing conclusions. 
Nits deposited in the skin under the 
of horses, become minute larva 


That the 
(maggots 
and make their way into the passage to the stomach 
folds, until they are of a size to destroy that organ, 
unless they are passed off by some fortunate cause. 

2. Should it be thus demonstrated, that the Bot 
is the larva of the throat-nitter, common sense would 
suggest an effectual preventicxe. A piece of oil- 
cloth fastened under the throat, for three or four weeks 
commencing the last week in August, must be a per- 
fect defence. 

Amos Eaton. 

Rensselaer School, Troy, March, 16th. 1829. 


—— OA Be - 
£9°-— Agriculture in Holland. [For the 


New-York Farmer and Horticultural Repositery ]. 


As early as the 13th Century, this country was 


Two species are common about| looked up to by the rest of Europe, as the most ad- 


And since that time to 
though other 
Indeed for one thousand 


she has not been rivalled, 


| years it is said Holland has been ina high state o! 


It has been remarked of the inhabitants, 
that it should resemble 
as much as possible a garden, and hence they were 
i\led to make choice of small farms, in order to put 
The: 
views, and ofcourse, their practice too, must be very 
different from those of the farmers of this country, 
who set out in life under the impression that they 
Had our fore- 


jqhem under the highest state of cultivation. 


for the high culture, rather than for the great extent oi 
their farins, the Indian would have enjoyed to this 
day his hunting grounds this side of the Mississippi, 
and the history of the farmer now settled in Michigan, 
would not be, that he emigrated from the land of 
steady habits, exhausted the soil of a farm in the 
Western part of the State of New-York, wore out an- 
other in Ohio, cleared off the timber of a third in In- 


;dianna, which he was obliged to leayctoobtain a 


better support for his family. 
The success of the Flemish husbandry depended 


These they broug'it to the highest 
Experience taught them, that 
by using the finer kinds of grasses and vegetables, 


of forty acres. 























1829. 





they could support more stock, and realize greater 





profit than from larger farms devoted to coarser pro- 
ducts. ‘They were the first among modern nations, 
who ploughed in green crops for manure. Particular 
attention was paid to composts ; an instance of which 


is afforded in the management of their sheep. At 
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night they were put under a cover having a board | 
floor, which was covered with sand or street dirt. 
This, in the morning, was, with the offal of the sheep | 
In other parts of Hol-| 


land the farms are from twenty, to one hundred and | 


carried to the compost heap. 
fifty acres. The cows on these farms are allowed to | 
graze, the greater part of the year, on the coarser| 
grasses, and at least oncea day fed on rape cake, 
Great attention is paid to 
The 
landed property in Flanders is generally freehold, 


and other preparations. 
to the cleanliness and health of their cows. 


or owned by corporations, and when not cultivated 
by the proprietor is rented for long periods of four- 
teen totwenty one vears. For light land in particu- 
lar, great value is placed on urine for which they have 
cisterns in the fields that are kept supplied from the 
urine collected in the barn cistern, and by that which 
is purchased from the neighbouring villages and cities. 
These cisterns are subterranean, and made of brick, 
and geuerally 40 feet long by 14 wide and 8 deep, 
composed of several apartments, to keep the fresh 
The latter 
The cisterns are emp- 





liquid manure from that which is older. 
is considered more valuable. 
tied by pomps. 

If night soil and urine were properly appreciated | 
by the iarmers of the United States, they would not | 
manifest so much disregard to its collection and ap- | 
plication. In the city of New-York, there are yearly | 
made more than fifteen thousand tons of night soil, and | 
ten million 2 


horses and cows, most of which is thrown into the} 


allons of urine, independent of that from | 


river, at an expence to the citizens of at least 20,000 
dollars. The former made into composts, and the 
latter used in isrigation, would greatly augment the 
vegetable products in the vicinity of the city. 

There is considerable variety of soil in the low 
countries, from light sand to heavy loom and rich re- 
claimed lands from the sea. On these soils the ro- 
Indeed, Radcliff, who travelled 
in ILolland for agricultural information, divides Flan- 
ders into eleven divisions, differing in soil, and vary- 
ing in the rotation from five to nine and more years. 
We will mention the rotation of two of the eleven 
agricultural divisions. 


tation of crops varies. 





On reclaimed lands, described as being of good 


loam of yellowish color, mixed with some sand, the 
following crops are Sown in succession. 


1 Wheat on manured fallow. 
2 Clover, top dressed with ashes 








3 Oats, 
4 Turnips, 
5 Flax highly manured with urine and rape cake. 
6 Wheat. 
7 Beans. 
Or in lieu of the last three crops : 
5 Fallow, manured. 
6 Rye. 
7 Wheat. 
8 Beans, manured. 
In a division composed of light poor sandy soil, 
which in the fifteenth century was but barren gravel 
and heath, by the skill and perseverance of the 
Flemish farmers, a profitable course of tillage is pur- 
sued. The following is the rotation. 
lst year, potatoes or carrots, with four ploughings, 
and twelve tons of farm-yard dung, per English 
acre 

2d year, flax, with two ploughings, and 105 Win- 
chester bushels of ashes, and 48 hogsheads, beer 
measure, of urine, per English acre. 

3d year, wheat, with two ploughings, and ten tons 
and a half of farm-yard dung, per English acre. 

4th year, rye and turnips, with two ploughings, and 
ten tons anda hali of farm yard dung, per acre. 

5th year, oats with clover, with two ploughings, and 
ten tons and a half of farm-yard dung, per acre. 

6th year, clover, top dressed, with 105 Winchester 
bushels of peat on Dutch ashes, per acre. 

7th year, rye, with one ploughing, and 52 hogsheads, 
beer measure, of night soil and urine. 

Sth year, oats, with two ploughings, and 52 hogs- 

heads, beer measure, of night soil and urine. 

year, buck wheat, with four ploughings, and 

without any manure. 

In Brabant, almost every farmer possessing a farm 
of 150 or 200 acres, has a distillery for distilling rye, 
the profit of which, consists in the manure from the 
cows he is enabled to feed from the distilled grain. 


} same year, without manure. 


9th 


Rape, Brassica campestris, is very generally cul- 
tivated as a fall crop after grain. The 
burned for the ashes, which are thrice the vaiue of 
any other kinds as a manure. Potatoes yie!d abun- 
dantly, and are held in such high estimation as an 
economical and wholesome food, that it was at one 
time in contemplation to erect a monument expres- 
sive of the country’s gratitude, to the person who 
first introduced the valuable root. Carrots are used 
as a general substitute for hay in feeding horses and 
milch cows. For the cultivation of flax, liquid ma- 
nure, in which rape-cake has een dissolved, is held 
in high estimation. 

Great attention is raid to the planting and preser- 
vation of forest and orchard trees. Every tarmer 
is obliged by law to destroy te catterpillars on their 
first appearance. If he neglect to free his trees of 


straw is 
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them by a certain season, the inspectors have it done 
at his expense. 


being in a state of forwardness; but in the transitions 
and vicissitudes of our climate, otherwise so favour- 





The implements of Flemish husbandry are not as 
convenient as those in use in England; and hence 
their operations are not carried on with that facility. 
The general principles of their agriculture are, nu- 
merous ploughings, frequent diggings, ample manur- 
ing, careful weeding, immediate succession. 


ART. 50.—Amenrican Institute. Instructions 
for sowing the Mulberry’ Seed. 
We have often heard it said, that there are white 
Mulberries enough in the United States, indigenous 


or imported, to supply us with seeds, which would 
be better adapted to the soil and climate than even 
fresh ones from abroad. We answer that there are 
no facts on record, in this or any other country, 
establishing that this plant when raised from foreign 


able, there is a danger of three urtoward cases ; 
drifting of the snow, intense cold, and late frosts. It 
is now, also, most likely too late to prepare beds with 
the digging and ploughing necessary for immediate 
sowing ; and, in this experiment of attempting to 
stock the country with an infinite number of these 
valuable trees, we think it would be unwise to trust 
to those slight means of protection, such as mats, 
twigs, dead leaves, dung, chopped straw, or the like, 
which can but poorly counterbalance adverse chances. 
In fine, in silk countries renowned for the equal 
temperature of their winters, the spring season is, 
after all, preferred for sowing. 
Directions. 


The ground for the seeds, being of a good soil, and 
having a warm aspect, requires to be ploughed one 
foot or more in depth, and spaded up several times ; 


seeds, is of a quality inferior to the same species|to be freed from old roots, stones and pebbles ; and 


more antiently imported, or supposed indigenous. 


to be lightly mixed with old manure. If the soil is in 


On the contrary, we see that all the silk countries|a hard condition, it should be softened with ashes, 


keep up a constant interchange of the plant, to per- 
fect or improve its varieties, either from seedlings or 
by grafting. And also, we think it very questionable 
whether the business of gathering the seeds of the 
white mulberry, which requires important care and 
choice, and preparation, is followed up in any part of 
the United States, or, if it is, whether enough could 
be obtained for a whole district, and we be enabled 
to present to our fellow citizens a chance for more 


soct, or old mould. ‘Towards spring, after another 
ploughing and harrowing, it should be divided and 
raised into as many small beds as are wanted ; 
especially for the convenience of watering, if there is 
water at hand; these beds should never be so wide 
but what the centre can easily be reached by the hand. 
The time for sowing should be the Ist of April, or 
immediately after the equinoctial storms in this cli- 
mate, and a few weeks later on highlands.—At such 


than a million of trees. ‘The.seeds we offer, which|a tame in fine, as there is no danger of long, deep 


appear uncommonly fine, have been selected from a 


frosts. The seeds now on hand, are mixed with 


latitude, which, as a wintry one, is very similar to our| equal quantities of sand; before sowing they shoukt 
own ; and this.circumstance does away the only ex-/be steeped several hours in water, and left to dry; 


otic character which might be apprehended. 
As for. the soil required for them, we have said that 


the next day they must be sown by the hand in 
straight drills, an inch and a half deep, and five or 


any refuse land ina farm, which was ynpropitious for|six inches assunder, ang be covered over with the 


ordinary sorts of produce, might, if not altogether 
sterile, be turned into a profitable mulberry orchard. 
This remark is, however, not applicable to the pro- 


hand or a small hoc or rake. This mode of sowing 
is simple, sufliciently safe, and easy even to those 
who only amuse themselves with gardening. It is a 


pagating of the plant from seedlings. The seed must}good precaution to strew some straw between the 
be sown in some small spot of ground possessing | drills, in such a manner, however, as not to obstruct 
every requisite principle of fertility for vegetation ;|the view of the strait lines, to which much attention 
remembering that this kind of seed is very small; its}must- be paid. The use of hot beds protected by 
period of germination comparatively long ; and that| glasses, or of boxes kept in green-houses, is not ap- 
frost, drought or hardness of the soil are absolutely | proved by culturists, from a sound experience that it 


destructive to it. 


‘is better to trust to healthy good seeds raised in the 


Another prelimenary remark to be attended to, is{open air, than to run the risks of a change of tempe- 
concerning the expediency of immediately entrusting|rature. Unless the weather is remarkably cool, and 
these seeds to the ground, or at an early period in|the ground too dry, the seeds will germinate and 
the ensuing spring. We shall candidly give our|shoot up on the 12th day, at farthest. 


opinion in favour of the latter,  for.the following 


The follwing mode of laying mulberry seeds in ths 


reasons and motives. No doubt the seeds could ground is recommended in a late German work, trans- 
stand the winter under snow. Such a situation they |lated and published last year by order of. government, 
would have in a state of nature, and perhaps even|vid. Document 226, letter from James Mease, &e. 
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page 57, taken from the work of Mr. De Hazzi. 

‘‘ Two days before the sowing, the seeds must be 
steeped in water, and afterwards rubbed upon a pack- 
thread, which must be laid in the bottom of the drill, 
and covered with earth, the drills being made two 
inches deep.” &c. 

Something like this singular mode is related by the 
Abbe Suavages in his treatise on the mulberry, 1763. 
ife adds, without recommending it, that it had an- 
ciently been used. Be it as it may, the method is 
obviously very dangerous to the safety of the seed- 
lings, exposing all alike to be shaken by the least im™ 
pression communicated to one, or torn from their 
tender roots by weeding near the drills, or by a quad- 
ruped accidentally crossing the bed ; or by some mis- 
chievous boy in search of a piece of line; or by the 
innocent inattention of some person treading upon a 
drill. There are many evils which cannot always be 
guarded against, but this mode seems to invite risks 
with a great want of common foresight ! 

Several cares or attentions are necessary during 
the first two months, and sometimes afterwards ; 
these are watering, weeding, and thinning. The first 
u:entioned should be frequently attended to in the be- 
sinning, and so long as the seedlings cannot have 
thrown their roots deep; the second requires to be 
done whenever any of the old herbs, spontancous on 
that ground, come up in the drills or between them; 
the last thinning, should net be long deferred, be- 
cause mulberry seedlings grow the better for being 
as much as two inches apart, or even three in the 
second year. Delay in this operation would make it 
difficult to conduet it without injuring the roots of 
those left behinds and when too near to each other, 
the plants will certainly suffer by spindling. Any 
delay in thinning is proper which might in a few days 
show the best seedling of the two or more io a 
cluster. 

Budding, the next thing necessary, consists in 
clipping or pinching off all lateral buds from the stock 
of the seedling, leaving only the middle one, which 
thereby profits by the whole sap, and strengthens the 
plant. This, however, should always be done before 
the leaves unfold, lest the pulling or twisting of the 
bud should injure materially the tender bark, 

Topping, the last attention necessary, must be 
done early in the spring of the second year. It is 
performed by cutting down every seedling with sharp- 
edged nippérs, which give no strain to the root. The 


plants are Cut level with the ground. This process 
is principally intended for the benefit of the root, and 
the enlargement @f the stem or stalk, which, by the 
next fall will be more than a foot high, and as thick 
as the finger. 


end of the second year, require nothing but a healthy 

body of roots, and a strong stock ; any thing further 

for the trimming and shaping of the bushy part wi! ! 

be done in the nursery by grafting or pruning: @ 

all which we will také care to inform culturistsin 

good season. F. P. 
New York, Dec. 4th, 1828. 


1 @ Ct 


ART. 51.—Facts respecting the successful cultiva- 
tion of Broad Beans in the Middle States.—['To the 
Editor of the New-York Farmer. } 

Sir,—I think, and I have no doubt but your rea- 
ders will allow, that Mr. Wilson is the last person 
who should dictate to you as to the use you should 
make of your paper. He has oceupied a number of 
pages of your Repository with “ speculative dissertu- 
hens,” and is now endeavouring to ¢xclude my com- 
munications from your columns without having de- 
tected one single error. Mr. Wilson has attempted 
to discourage the cultivation of the Vicia faba or 
Broad bean in this country because they will not 
yield so well as in England ; the same may be said of 
Potatoes, Turnips, and full two thirds of the different 
kinds of vegetables in use for our tables. This is 
easily accounted for by Mr. Wilson, who informs us 
(page 154 of his Economy) that ‘‘the drying heat of 
our summer has been observed to kill the largest 
button bull and other trees,” and we alf know the 
effects it, and the severity of our winters, have on 
vegetation in general ; notwithstanding this, I am fully 
convinced that, if the directions I have given be at- 
tended to, the broad beans may be cultivated here in 
great perfection. If Mr. Wilson has not succeeded 
with them, it is no proof that others may not. I was 
at the seed store of Messrs. Thorburn & Sons, soon 
after their late importations of these beans arrived, and 
heard Governor Lewis, of Strattsburg tell Mr. Geo. 
Thorburn that his gardener had raised some every 
year for more than twenty years, and that he had no 
difficulty in procuring enough for his family. My 
near neighbour, Mr. T. Kinnersley, informed me a 
few days ago that he had planted about two quarts in 
the season, which produced more than enough for his 
family, and that he gave away several half pecks. 
My neighbour, Mr. Anthony Tiemann, also informed 
me that one pint of seed produces enough for his nu- 
merous family. Mr. Mc Arthur, in the Blooming- 
dale-road, sent several bushels to Washington and 
Catherine Markets last spring. If Mr. Wilson is too 
wise to be taught by a ‘‘ Weaver,” & would refer him 
to Mr. W. Phelan, Mr. N. Fisher, and Mr. Beckly, 
all practical gardeners in this vicinity. These gen- 
tlemen, and many others that I could mention, have 
all raised them in perfection, and will no doubt give 
information respecting them, 





The seedlings, to be ina good condition at the 
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If it be admitted that the American climate is un-|ance. A machine for spinning cotton has just been 
favourable to the production of broad beans, why | brought to this city, which, with half the power and 
should Mr. Wilson discourage us from treating of the | half the number of hands, will spin more than the ma- 


cultivation of other vegetables not generally intro- 
duced into the United States? He says, art. 181, vol. 
i. ‘I admit the climate of England to be more 
favourable than that of America, for the production of 
one species of vegetable, and but one, the Vicia faba.”’ 
I blush then for the apathy of our great economist, 
Mr. W. Wilson, that he should suffer nearly thirty 
years to elapse without having given ample directions 
for the cultivation of all useful vegetables, so that 
they could be rendered as plentiful here as in England. 
As he considers me incapable of doing this, I shall 
leave the ground to him, trusting that he will be able 


write on the subject.” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


T. Brivceman. 
Bowery road, New York, March 1829. | 
08 © Oe | 


ART. 52,—Recent valuable patents. 


Inproved Hoe.—The whole plate is made of rolled | 
steel and hardened. The eye is cast, and in a shape | 
that renders it impossible to get loose. The most| 
approved metal for the eye is brass, or a combination | 
of zink and tin, neither of which will rust. In come | 
inon hoes the eye very frequently is the first part that | 
gives way. Dr. Stecle of Woodbury Con. ts the pa-| 
tentee. They may be had we understand, of Town- | 
send, Titus and Co. of this city at about $7 50 per | 
dozen. 

Improved Roof for admilting the sun and excluding | 
rain. —By the construction of this roof the rays of the 
sun are admitted, and the rains excluded at pleasure, 
For dryiag bricks, and protecting them from showers 
and from the dampness of the night, this is a very 
convenient, economical, and important contrivance, 
as great injury is often sustained from sudden rains. 
It is equally applicable to manufactories of salt and 
sugar, to tanneries, and other operations that require 
the heat of the sun and protection from rains. It is 
the invention of Mr. N. Adams of Cornwall, (N. Y.) | 

Cider Press.—Ma. Emtor.—Last fall I put up a 
self-discharging cider press, made by Mr. Edward 
Thurston of New-York. Itis the cheapest and most | 
expeditious mode I have ever known, being portable, | 
and requiring less power than common presses. 
Being so well pleased with this improvement, I take 
this opportunity to recommend it to farmers. 

Georee H. Hirt, 

Hampstead, Rockland co. N. ¥. March 1829. 

Various other improvements have recently been 
brought to light, and some of them of great import- 


} 











i 


| chines now in use. 
Another machine for the manufacture of cloth, car- 
pets and blankets, without spinning or weaving is 
likely to be of much public benefit. 
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* ; Jay ‘aT 
| Vine Cuttings.—Mr. Phelan in his communication, 
| in answer to “A Subscriber,” disapproves of occupy- 


jing the pages of the Farmer with useless contre- 
versy. He is fully of the opinion, that cuttings will 


| produce the most vigorous and fruitful vines. Ie as- 
| 
to communicate, ‘that which may be of more real | 


service to the public than all I have written or 4 


serts that they are more easily packed for transporta- 
tion, and receive less injury—that lie has received 
cuttings from Gibraltar, in fine order, and that they 
succeeded remarkably well. ’ 


Query.—Mr. Epiror.—Will some one of your 
experienced horticultural readers do the favor to in- 
form me, through the medium of the Farmer, of a 
successful method of preserving celery, during the 
Winter. Q. 

Native Grape.—J.Cable Esq. of Upper Louisanna 
in a letter to Mr. Prince of the Linnean Botanic Gar- 
den, states that the Spaniards on the Rio Grand, in 
Texas, have Vineyards of native grape “of which they 
make Brandy, Teneriffe, Sweet Malaga, and Claret 
Wines, that are tolerably good.” 

We hope to be able to lay before our readers in 
our aext number, a collection of facts respecting the 
cultivation of native wine grapes. 

Japan Rose.—A Camellia was exhibited at our 
Office in the early part of the month, by Mr. Thomas 
Bridgeman. Although it was only fifteen inches from 
the lower branch to tie top, there were 11 large full- 
blown flowers, and 11 buds. It was a beautiful, vi- 
gorous, and thrifty plant. 

A very prolific Sheep.—Judge Mitchill of Queen’s 
County, has made a communication to Samuel L. 
Mitchill, of an Ewe or female Sheep, in his neighour- 
hood having a litter of siz lambs ata birth. She is 
the property of Mr Jos. Denton, a correct and true 
man, whe has given a certificate in writing of the re- 
ality of the occurrence. The young ones are all 
dead; though the dam is living. It is certain that 
the four latter individuals of the birth were stiii-born, 
and it is presumed this was the case with the two for- 
mer, as they were lifeless when discovered. 

Tbis event is the more remarkable ,in as much, as 
the Ewe generally brings but one lamb, sometimes 
two, and more rarely three. Perhaps there is net an- 
other instance on record of such a numerous issue, af 
once, from this species of animal. 

‘The whole six have been preserved, for deposit in 
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or museum, should any proprietor 
They will make a rare 
Should any keeper of a 


some collection 
wish them for that purpose. 
and uncommon exhibition. 


managerie incline to have them for the purpose of 


aiding and diversifying his show, and wish to possess 
the parent Sheep, the owner will part with her on 
reasonable terms, that is to say, by receiving a fe- 
male of equal value in exchange. 


Ed. of ¥. ¥. Far. S. L. M. 


Sik and Silk Worms.—The Philadeiphia papers 


T 
La. 


contain an advertisement from the Pennsylvania So- 
- ’ . ‘ Tid 7 | - 

ciety for the Promotion of the Culture of Mulberry 

vhich contains 


1 
’ 


Crees, and raising of Silk Worms, 
the following information. Beside offering premiums 
for the accomplishment of these objects of their so- 
ble 


ciety, they have made consider: exertions to pro- 


sf 


Connecticut a person to teach the mode of 


cure from 
winding silk from cocoons, and of making sewing, but 
without effect. They intended, also, in the event of 
such a person being procured, to form a fund for the 
purchase of cocoons. Having been disappointed in 
their expectations in this particular, they have sent to 
France for an experienced werkman, and have rea- 
son to believe that one will arrive in time for attending 
1o the business in the course of this year. They 
;herefore think proper to assure those who may wish 
ty engave in the business of rearing Silk Worms, that 
a fund will! be established for the purchase of Cocoons, 
at such a price as will enable the Society to continue 
their efforts, without encreaching upon the small ca- 
pital which they have atcommand. They regret that 
ibis will not permit them to buy at a price amounting 
to u bounty, but they will give the just value of the se- 
reral qualities which may be offered for sale, and they 
hope that those who may engage in the business, will 
exert themselves to bring f-rward cocoons of the 
best quality; as, otherwise, they caunot be paid a 
,rice which will satisfy them. Cocoons differ greatly 
in quality, owing to the nature of the food upon which 
the worms are fed, und to the great care taken of 
them during their short existence. The Socicty beg 
leave to refer for ample instructions as to their man- 
agement, to the pamphlet which they published last 
year, which may be had of Carey, Lea & Carey, 
corner of Fourth and Chesnut-streets, and also of E. 
Littell, No. 186 Chesnut-street. 

Corn.—A certificate has been published by the 
President of an Agricultural Society in Ohio, signed 
by Messrs. Amasa Turner and Seth Jefferson, of 
Mantua, who state that on the 29th of - October last, 
they measured the corn which grew on one acre of 
land, belonging to Mr. Seth Harmon, and found it to 
be 108 bushels and 21 quarts, of shelled corn. 
Several other acres, in the same field, averaged 100 


bushels each 


The Cucnmber has been found to contain, on analy- 
sis no less than 582-80 parts of water in 600; the 
remaining 17-20 parts consist of 13 different ingre- 
dients, in different proportions, the principal of which 
are, a fungous matter similar to the mushroom, and 
a sweet substance, which gives to this fruit its pecus 
liar flavour—Mechanic’s Magazine. 

Culture of Turnips.—Uatil the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, this valuable root was cultivated 
only in gardens or other small spots for culinary 
purposes, but Lord Townsend, attending king George 
the first, in one of his excursions to Germany in the 
quality of Secretary of State, observed the Turnip cul- 
tivated in open and extensive fields, as foddei for 
cattle, and spreading fertility over lands naturally 
barren; and on his return to England, he brought’ 


‘| over some of the seed, and strongly recommended 


the practice which he had witnessed, to the adoption 


‘of his own tenants, who occupied a soil similar to 


that of Hanover. The experiment succeeded ; the 
cultivation of Field Turnips gradually spread over the 
whole county of Norfolk, and has made its way into 
every other district of England. The reputation of 
the county as an agricultural district, dates from the 
vast improvements of heaths, wastes, sheep walks, 
and warrens, by enclosing and manuring; the fruits of 
the zealous exertions of Lord ‘Townsend and a few 
neighbouring land owners, which were ere long imi- 
tated by others. Since these improvéments were ef- 
fected, rents have risen in that county from one or 
two shillings to twenty shillings an acre; a county 
consisting chiefly of sheep wilks and rabbit warrens 
has been rendered highly productive, and by dint of 
management, what was thus gained, has been pre- 

served and improved even to the present moment. 

Some of the finest corn crops in the world are now 

growing upon land, which, before the intreduction of 
the Turnip husbandry, produced a very scanty supply 

of grass for a few lean and half starved rabbits. 


Mr..Colquhoun in his ‘ Statistical researches,’ 
estimated the value of the Turnip crop annually 
growing in the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland at fourteen million pounds sterling, (equal to 
upwards of siIxXTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS.) But when 
we further recollect that it enables the agriculturist to 
reclaim and cultivate land, which without its aid, 
would remain in a hopeless state of natural barren- 
ness, that it leaves the land clean and in fine condi- 
tion, and also to insure a good crop of Barley and a 
kind plant of Clover, and that this Clover is found a 
most excellent preparative for Wheat, it will appear 
that the subsequent advantages derived from a crop 
of Turnips must infinitely exceed its estimated value 
as fodder for cattle. (Sir William Scott in the Quar- 
terly Review.) 
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Premiums offered by “ The Domestic Horticultural 
Society of the Western part of the State of New York,” 


To be adjudged at their stated Meeting, to be held 
on the first Tuesday of June next, at Ausurn, for 
specimens then and there to be presented, viz. 


Fruits. 

For the best quart ripe strawberries $2 00; for 
the next best 1 00; for the best quart ripe Cherries 
2 00; for the next best 1 00. 

Corinary Veceranes. 

For the best half peck green Peas in the pod $2 00; 
for the next best 1 00; for the best half peck string 
beans in the pod 2 00; forthe next best 1 00; for 
the best 100 shoots of Asparagus 1 00; for the next 
best 0 50; for the best dozen young Turnips 1 00; 
for the next best 0 50; for the best dozen young 
“Onions 1 00; for the next best 0 50; {for the best 
25 young Potatoes 1 00; for the next best 0 50; 
for the best three cabbage heads 1 00; for the next 
best 0 50; for the best 6 Lettuce plants 1 00; for 
the next best 0 50; for the best 25 Radishes 0 50; 
for the next best 0 25; for the best 6 blood Beets 
(long or short) 100; for the next best 0 50; for 
the best 6 Cucumbers 1 00; for the next best 0 50; 
for the best dozen Carrots 1 00; for the next best 
0 50; for the best specimen of any valuable culinary 
Vegetable not enumerated, one dollar each, extend- 
ing to three sorts: Of culinary vegetables every 
specimen entitled to a premium, must be meritorious 
and fit for the table. 

FLowers. 

For the most beautiful and desirable double Tulip 
$1 00; for the next best 0 50 ; for the most beautiful 
and desirable single Tulip 1 00; for the next best 
0 50; for the most beautiful and desirable double 
Hyacinth 1 00; for the next best 0 50; for the most 
beautiful and desirable monthly Rose 1 00; for the 
next best 0 50; for the most deautiful and desirable 
hardy Rose 1 00; for the next best 0 50. 

For the most beautiful specimen of flowers, not 
enumerated, one dollar each, to extend to six sorts. 

Every specimen offered of fruits, culinary vegeta- 
bles and flowers, must have been cultivated by the 
person claimiag the premium, or by some member 
of his family ; and no premium can be awarded except 
to a member of the Society. Any person can become 
a member of the society, at ‘the time of the stated 
meeting, or at any time before, by sending the name 
and paying the annual subscription of a member, 
(two dollars,) to Joseph Fellows, of Geneva. 

Each successful applicant for a premium will be 
required to furnish a written and particular statement 
of the culture of the plant, with the soil and aspect. 

JOHN GREIG, President. 

A. Gt over, Secretary, 








Horse-Radish.—This plant is propagated by 
cuttings from the root, cither cut from the top an 
inch or two long, or some o!d roots cut into pie- 
ces of that length, or by offsets that arise from 
the sides of the main root, retaining the crowns 
or top shoots in as muny parts as possible. These 
should be planted as early in the spring as prac- 
ticable, in rows two feet apart, and six or cight 
inches from cach other in the rows. The ground 
should be well manured aad dug two spades deep, 
and the cuttings should be sunk full ten inckes with 
the crowns upright ; this being done, level the surface 
of the ground, and afterwards keep it free from weeds 
unti! the plants are full grown. With this manage- 


ment the roots will be long and straight, and the se- 
cond year after planting will be fit for use. ‘They 
may be taken up the first year, but then the roots 
will be slender, therefore it is the better way to let 
them romain till the second. If in taking up the roots 


some offsets be left in the ground, they will produce 
a successive supply for many years. 

Brussels Sprouts.—For the garden, these may 
betreated as Winter Cabbages :—the seeds may be 
sown the middle of May, and the plants set out in the 
month of July, in goodrich ground. ‘They are never 
so delicious as when rendered tender by smart frosts ; 
they are very valuable plants to cultivate, particularly 
in the more Southerly States, as they will there be in 
the greatest perfection during the winter months ; they 
will also, if planted in a gravelly soil, and in a shel- 
tered warm situation, bear the winters of tbe Middle 
States ; and may be kept in great perfection in the 
Eastern States, if taken up before the winter frost 
sets in with much égeverity, and placed in trenches up 
to their leaves, and covered with straw or other light 
covering: the heads may be cut off as they are re- 
quired for use ; and in the spring, the stems being 
raised up, will produce an abundance of delicious 
Greens. 

This vegetable is frequently raised in England for 
cattle, which, on account of its luxuriant growth, is 
very profitable ; the Brussels Sprouts grow there from 
three to five feet high, and produce an abundance of 
Greens in the winter.— Young Gar. Assistant. 

Colewort or Collards.—'This is a species of 
Cabbage which is eaten when young; it so 
nearly resembles the early kinds of Cabbage, that 
it is very seldom cultivated. The English prefer 
sowing the seeds of early heading kinds of Cab- 
bages, as a substitute, which being done at dif- 
ferent seasons, enables them to procure a supply 
of fresh Greens from their gardens every day in the 
year. This is not attainable here, on account of the 
extremes of heat and cold ; but Collards would prove 
very valuable and acceptable in the event of an un- 
favourable season for fall Cabbage. Ib, 
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If the seeds of Early York, Early Dutch Dwarf, or 
Sugar-loaf Cabbage be sown in June, July and Au- 
gust, and transplanted as they become fit, into good 
ground from fifteen to eighteen inches apart, the first 
planting would make good heads for fall use ; and the 
plants of late sowings, if transplanted in September 
and October in a warm border, would produce tender 
swect eating Greens for use in the early part of the 
the latter plantings may be placed 10 or 12 
These could be easily shel- 
tered on the approach of severe weather, witbout 


Winter ; 
inches plant from plant. 


heing taken up. Ib. 


Cardoons.—The Cardoon Artichoke is much cul- 
tivated in Europe for Culinary purposes, such as for 


salads, soups, stewings, &c. 


The stems of the leaves being thick and crisp, are 
They are in 


the eatable parts after being blanched. 
perfection in Autumn and Winter. 


The seeds may be sown in a.bed of rich earth in 
when the plants are up strong, 
they should be thinned to four or five inches distance, 
They may be 
transplanted in June at the distance of four feet from 


the month of April; 
to prevent their becoming weak. 


one another every way ; observe, before planting, to 
dress their tops and roots the same as Cellery. As 


they advance in growth they are to be earthed up for 


blanching, keeping the leaves close together; this 
inay be done with bass or matting as practiced with 
endive ; they are afterwards to be earthed up gradu- 
ally from time to time, until whitened to a sufficient 
height. As winter approaches, Cardoons must be 
taken up and laid away like Cellery, or they may be 
preserved with sand inacellar. Ib. 
Scorzonara.—This plant has long been raised in 


British gardens for culinary purposes, and especially, 


as an ingredient in soups, on account of its palatable; 
and nourishing roots. Seme boil and eat them like 
Carrots, 
rind, and immersed in cold water for half an 

they will be bitter. They are raised pre- 
the same manner as Salsify. If the seed be 


\pril, in 2 good deep soil, the roots will at- 


of thei: 
n 
cisely 


sown |! 

tain perfection ia autumn, and continue good all the 
winter. ‘They last from three to four years, according 
to the quality of the earth and care bestowed on them, 


but it is better to raise a few from seed every year. 
Skivret.—Skirrets should be planted in a light 

moist soil, for in dry land the roots are generally 

the season proves wet. The root of 


smal), unless 
the Skirret is composed of several fleshy tubers, as 
large as a man’s'finger, and joining together at top. 


iten boiled, and stewed with butter, pep- 
per, and salt, ox rolled in flour aud fried, or else 
h oil and vinegar, being first boiled. They 


cold wilh Ou 
have much he taste and flavour of a Parsnip, but 
Ib. 


a great deal 


ll bey are ex 


o palatable. 





Shallot.—The true Shallot is a native of Palestine, 
and is considered to possess the most agreeable fla- 
vour of any of the Allium genus. It is consequently 
highly deserving of cultivation. They are propagated 
planting bulbs or offsets in the fall of the year ; which 
may be set out with a dibble, in rows twelve inches 
apart, by four to six inches distance in the rows; or 
they may be placed in drills two or three inches deep 
and covered up with a trowel or hoe. The gar- 
deners about New York plant large quaatities of the 
bulbs early in September; by this means they are 
enabled to supply the markets in April and May with 
a mild Allium which meets a ready sale. Ib. 

After the tops die down, the bulbs must be taken 
up, and the offsets divided : a portion of these should 
be kept in a dry place to plant the ensuing Autumn. 
Flowers.—There is no part of gardening which re- 
quires so much elegance of taste and fancy, as in set- 
ting off a border or bed of intermixed flowers to ad- 
vantage. In assemblage with other flowers, the diffe- 
rent kinds of hardy bulbs may be planted in smal; 
clumps of six, seven, or eight inches in diameter, 
three, four, five or more roots in each, according to - 
their size and growth, and these at suitable dis- 
tances from one another. Likewise, observe to 
diversify the kinds and colours, so as to display when 
in bloom the greatest possible variety of shades and 
contrasts. 

Flower beds should be kept free from weeds, and 
watered occasionally inthe summer. In the autumm 
they should be covered with straw or light litter; 
this should be taken off in the spring, and the ground 
should be hoed and dressed in such a manner as to 
enliven the earth around the roots of the plants, as 














also to give the whole a neat appearance. Ib. 
Plants kept in Rooms.—Exotic plants kept in our 
greenhouses thrive best in a temperature and soil 


&c. ; in which case they should be deprived ;similar to that in which nature first produced them , 


hencethose whocultivate the several kinds from various 
climates, have to provide suitable composts and also 
separate departments, where the different degrees of 
heat are kept up according to the nature and de- 
scription of the plants. The generality of those 
denominated greenhouse plants, and which are kept 
in rooms, should be placed where they can have light 
and sun, without being exposed to the frost- Air, 
heat, and moisture are essential to the growth of 
plants, but these should be given in due proportions 
according to circumstances. In frosty weather they 
should be kept from the external air, and watered 
very sparingly. When water is necessary, it should 
be applied in the morning of a mild sunny day. The 
plants should be kept free from decayed leaves, and 
the earth at the top of the pots should be sometimes 
loosened to a moderate depth, and replenished with 
a portion of fresh compost. Plants kept in private 
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houses are often killed with kindness ; the tempera- | Working Oxen.—Much has been said and written 
ture of a rom in the winter need not be more than lagainst the common mode of working oxen with « 
ten degrees above freezing. If plants are healthy, ‘yoke. This manner of attaching them to their load 
they may be kept so by attention to the preceding | is said to be the principal cause of their moving with 


hints; unhealthyness generally arises from their being a slow pace. When oxen are a‘tached to a cart with 
subjected to the extremes of heat, cold, or moistare, 


or from total neylect. 


Officers of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
At a Meeting held on the 17th inst., the following 
gentlemen were chosen officers. 

President, 
ll. A. 8S. DEARBORN, Rozbu: y. 
Vice Presidents. 
Zesevre Cook, Jr. Dorchester. 
Joun C. Gray, Boston. 
Ropert ManninG, Salem. 
Enocn Bartiett, Roxbury. 


Treasurer, 
Curever Newnatt, Boston. 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Jacos Breziow, Boston. 
Recording Secretary, 
Rozert L. Emmons, Boston. 


Council, 


John Heard, Jr. Samuel Downer, Thomas Brewer, | 


Charles Tappan, Daniel Waldo, Oliver Fiske, Elias 
Phinney, Wm. H. Sumner, Jacob Tidd, J. M. Gour- 
gas, J. M. Webster, mu. pv. M. A. Ward, m. v. "J. G. 
Cogswell, A. Aspingwall, Benj. ¥. French, John B. 
Russell, Wiliam Lincoln, William Jackson, Jona. 
Winship, Sam. Jaques, Jr. Henry A. Breed, A. D. 


Williams, Samuel Ward, Charles Senor, T. W. Harris | 


u. p. Thomas Nuttall, William Carter, William Ken- 
rick, W. Worthington, Joseph G. Joy, L. M. Sar- 
gent, Joseph Curtis, Tho’s Dowse, J. P. Leland, B. 
W. Crowninshield, E. H. Derby, John Lemist, N. 
Davenport. 

It is a source of real gratification to us, that we are 
enabled to state, that upwards of one hundred and 
sixty have become subscribers to this institution. 


What the capacity, and industry, and perseverance 
of men can accomplish, in aid of the products of the 
garden, and the field, we believe will be done by the 
influence and efforts of the members of this Society. 
There are comprised among its associates, many ef 
our scientific and opulent citizens ; and many of our 
highly respected practicg! cultivators. 

Wittiam Prince, Esq. proprietor of the Linnzan 
Botanic Garden, at Flushing, Long Island, has with 
a promptitude and liberality that is highly appreciated 
by the Socicty, proposed to present for its use, fifty 
trees of the finest varieties in his garden, so soon as 


'a stiff, heavy tongue, according to the New England 

mode, it is often the case that the load is so disposed 
| in the cart that it bears heavily on their necks, and is 
| very oppressive, especially in going down hill. And 
| sometimes in going up hill, the tongue of the cart has 
la tendency to rise, in consequence of the preponder- 
| ance of the part of the load which is behind the wheels, 
and the oxen are nearly choked by the bows of thei: 
yokes being drawn against their throats. 


| In France, working oxen are harnassed by the 
\heads in such a manner as to call into action the joint 
| power of the neck, and the base of the horn. -This 
| method was some years since introduced into Ireland, 
|with complete success. Two oxen thus harnassed, 
according to English accounts, were able ta draw, 
| with ease, three tons weight. 


' 
| Mr. Cooper uses collars on oxen as on horses, ex- 
}cept that they are buckled on with the narrow and 


| open end downwards ; the chains are fastened to 


ithem in the same direction as on the horse harness : 
| the draught is therefore more inclined than with horses, 
the line of the chains being almost up to their backs, 
| which is necessary from the different shape of horses 
| and oxen. They draw, when is harness, abreast in 
bette single, or ina line,and walk as fast as herses. 


—N. E. Farmer. 


Average Price of Vegetubles sold at Washington Mar- 
ket, for March 1829. [Corrected by WittiaM 
Curr, Gardener. For the N. Y. Farmer. ] 
Cauliflower—This article has been very fine, and 
sold at from 12 1-2 to 31 1-4 cents per head.— Bro- 
| coli, a few at $1 50 per doz.—Parsley, 4cents per 
pean rh etines, plenty and fine from 25 to 50 cents 
| per dozen heads.— Leeks, 12 1-2 cents per bunch.— 
| Spinage, plenty at from 75 to 100 cents per bushel. 
—Corn-Sallad, plenty at from 25 to 31 1-4 cents per 
half peck.—Cabbage, hard headed, plenty and good 
jet from 25 to 50 cents per dozen.— Savoys, plenty at 
from 25 to 37 1-2 cents per dozen.— Radishes, 3 to 4 
cents per bunch.— Beets, plenty from 75 to 1 25 cents 
per hundred.— Parsnips, 75 to 1 00 per do.—Carrots 
from 50 to S1 1-4 cents per hundred.—Turnips, at 
from 37 1-2 to 50 cents per bushel.—Salsify, from 
6 to 10 cents per bunch.—Water-Cress, plenty from 
25 to 31 1-4 cents per half peck.—Celery, plenty and 
good at from 6 to 10 cents per bunch.—White Onions 








bey 1 00 to 125 per bushel.— Horse Radish, 3 to 4 


cts. perbunch. The supply of vegetables this month 


any one shall be designated to receive them.—.¥, |has been very abundant, except Potatoes, which 


Erg. Farmer. 


J 


oa brought from 50 to 87 1-4 cents per bushel. 








